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DISTINGUISHING RHETORIC FROM POETIC DISCOURSE 
Gorpon E. BicELow* 


One might reasonably expect an essay of this sort to start off 
with some definitions. I am going to dodge that responsibility for 
the moment, however, because I am convinced that thus I can avoid 
one source of confusion which for more than two thousand years 
has beset the critics who have wrestled with the problem posed here. 
Past attempts to define these two great modes of discourses (which 
I shall call here “rhetoric” and “poetic discourse”)! and past at- 
tempts to discriminate between them have never been entirely satis- 
factory for two chief reasons. First, critics have usually assumed 
in their definitions that there are such things as “pure” rhetoric or 
“pure” poetry; whereas in practice it seems that there are few if 
any speeches which are not in some way poetic, or poems which are 
not in some way rhetorical. Second, critics have thus too often 
tried to capture the whole essence of a mode in a single definition 
and to oppose it to the whole essence of another mode without being 
sufficiently aware that these modes are not simple but complex in 
nature; that they defy epitomization as wholes, and that they can- 
not be made mutually exclusive except on a very special basis. And 
for this reason, most attempts to distinguish between the modes have 
screened out only certain classes of poems or speeches and have 
let others fall through the sieve. For example, John Stuart Mill’s 
much-quoted distinction between poetry and eloquence, “. . . elo- 


*Assistant Professor of English, University of Florida. 

*Throughout this essay, “rhetoric” will mean chiefly oratory, or the art of 
persuasion as it was conceived by the rhetoricians of classical antiquity; and 
“poetic” will mean chiefly poetry, though again in a broad sense to include 
such things as novels, short stories, and other discourse which belle-lettristic 
in its emphasis. 
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quence is heard; poetry is overheard,”? has this limitation, since it 
is based largely on a consideration of how the maker of discourse 
stands toward his audience, and neglects other important considera- 
tions. 

The approach I shall describe in the following pages involves 
two rather simple innovations: first, an assumption that absolute 


or categorical distinctions between the two modes cannot be made, 


but that the only real distinctions are relative ones — those of de- 
gree or emphasis; second, that ordinarily no single distinction will 
serve, but that in each particular case a number of distinctions must 
- be sought on various levels. These levels I have ascertained here 
by determining certain basic elements or conditions of discourse 
which both modes have in common. They are six in number: (1) 
a maker, (2) a purpose (which includes both a motive and a func- 
tion), (3) an audience and an occasion, (4) a method, (5) a med- 
ium, (6) a subject-matter. It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
in the following analysis of rhetoric and poetic discourse the inten- 
tion is not so much to define each mode as to show how the two are 
most distinct from one another when considered in terms of the 
elements of discourse just listed. If someone were to gather up the 
distinctive characteristics of each mode as here set forth, he might 
be able to compile definitions of a sort, but they would be of unreal 
entities—a hypothetically “pure” rhetoric or a hypothetically 
“pure” poetry which exist rarely if ever in practice. 

The element of purpose, since it governs to some degree the 
nature of most of the other elements of discourse, is perhaps the 
most useful means of distinguishing between the two modes and 
deserves first consideration, And since purpose is so intimately 
connected with “maker,” I shall discuss the two together in a single 
section. 


“Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties,” in Dissertations and Discussions 
(New York, 1874), I, 96-97. Cf. Fred Newton Scott’s formula for expressing 
the difference between prose and poetry: “[prose is] expression for communi- 
cation’s sake; [poetry is] communication for expression’s sake.” “The Most 
Fundamental Differentia of Poetry and Prose,” PMLA, XIX (1904), 263. The 
discussions of this problem of distinction which come closest to the approach 
outlined in this paper are by Bower Aly in “Rhetoric and Poetic,” Dictionary 
of World Literature, ed. Joseph Shipley (New York, 1943), and by Hoyt H. 
Hudson, “Rhetoric and Poetry,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, X 
(April, 1924). 
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Distinguishing Rhetoric from Poetic Discourse 


Maker and Purpose 

The distinction between the two modes in terms of “maker” has 
been expressed most commonly in terms of the ancient adage: “Poeta 
nascitur, orator fit.” Of course it would be foolish to take this 
completely at face value and claim that the orator is never a man 
of genius and the poet never anything but a genius. That is why I 
have insisted that only relative and not absolute distinctions should 
be sought. Here, as at most of the other levels, the real distinctions 
are found to be a matter of degree or emphasis. Many critics have 
insisted that the truly great orator, like the truly great poet, must 
have a generous portion of natural talent or genius. But while the 
orator who was only competent has usually been accorded at least 
respect, the poet who was thought to be only competent has seldom 
received anything but scorn. The theoretical insistence that the 
poet be a man of genius has been nearly universal — even during 
times when reason has been accorded unusual respect, as in the 
English neo-classic period. Very few critics have claimed that a 
man could become a poet solely by learning the poetic craft from 
a textbook. 

But the basic assumption of rhetoricians has very often been 
quite different, and the difference can be seen in the fact that the 
rhetoricians have produced innumerable manuals in which their art 
is reduced to a system so that it might be learned by any man of 
average gifts. While the elements of style — figures of speech, 
rhythm, grammar, syntax, and the rest — belong just as much to the 
poet’s art as to the orator’s, it is significant that the manuals of 
style have been written not by poets but by rhetoricians and that 
they are called not “poetics” but “rhetorics.” The ideal orator of 
antiquity, especially as described by Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian, was a man of the widest and most intensive learning and 
experience. Quintilian, for example, conceived of the whole of a 
man’s education from earliest infancy as being properly centered on 
the one aim of developing his capabilities as an orator. But only 
seldom in the /nstitutio are there suggestions that genius is an in- 
dispensable element in the orator’s constitution.* The whole con- 


*The Greeks apparently felt the same way. See R. C. Jebb, The Attic 
Orators (London, 1893), I, Ixx:“In the Greek view, 2 man who speaks may, 
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ception and intention of the book works against this; it was intended 
too much to outline the ideal education for a// Roman noblemen, 
and is permeated by the assumption that men of ordinary gifts, if 
they followed its teaching, could become at least competent orators. 

The poet, on the other hand, has seldom been considered any- 
thing but the man of exceptional genius. In its extreme form, this 
view of the poet sees him as a kind of raving maniac, sometimes 
half-divine, a man possessed and torn by the gift of prophesy, over 
which he has little or no control. Plato sees the poet thus in the 
Ton and the Phaedrus,* and Aristotle said that “poetry demands a 
man ‘with special gifts for it, or else one with a touch of madness 
in him,”> and that “poetry is a thing inspired.”® Horace, in one 
of his satires, expresses this vatic view in somewhat milder form: 
“T will take my name from the list of such as I allow to be poets. 
For you would not call it enough to round off a verse, nor would 
you count anyone a poet who writes, as I do, lines more akin to 
prose. If one has gifts inborn, if one has a soul divine and tongue 
of noble utterance, to such give the honor of that name.”? And 
centuries later Sidney echoes this same idea: “Onely the poet,” he 
says,” .. . lifted up with the vigor of his own invention doth grow 
in effect into another nature.”S He cites the Roman word for poet, 
Vates, “which is as much as a diviner, foreseer, or Prophet.” 

But there is no need here to insist on the extreme view; per- 
haps we need go no further than Wordsworth’s more temperate 
remarks. Wordsworth thought that the poet differs from other men 
not so much in kind as in degree: “The poet is chiefly distin- 
guished from other men by a greater promptness to think and feel 


without necessarily having any first-rate natural gifts for eloquence .. . yet 
deserve to be distinguished from his fellows by the name of a speaker.” Quin- 
tilian takes the common classical position that both art and nature are neces- 
sary to the best oratorical expression; but he seldom emphasizes nature. For 
one such passage, however, see Jnstitutio Oratoria, IT, 19, 1-3. 

‘The Dialogue of Plato, translated by Benjamin Jowett (London, 1892), 
Ion, 533; Phaedrus, 245. 

Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, ed. W. Hamilton Fyie (Oxford, 1940), XVII. 

®The Rhetoric of Aristotle, translated by Lane Cooper (New York, 1932), 
1408b. 

"Satires, translated by H. Rushton Fairclough, Loeb Classical Library (Lon- 
don and New York, 1926), I, iv, 38-48. 

*Philip Sidney, “Defense of Poesie,” Works, ed. Albert Feuillerat (London, 
1923), III, 8. 
*Ibid., 6. 
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without immediate external excitement, and a greater power in ex- 
pressing such thoughts and feelings. .. .” He is a man “endowed 
with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who 
has a greater knowledge of human nature and a more comprehensive 
soul... .”20 This is far from the Roman vates, but it still sees 
the poet as the exceptional man. The point, however, need not be 
argued at greater length. The poet, if the nearly unanimous opin- 
ion of the most thoughtful critics can be relied upon, may very well 
resemble the orator (or other men) in most ways, but he has some- 
thing which sets him apart from other men, and these exceptional 
qualities are usually thought to cluster around the concept of genius. 

To turn now to a consideration of purpose. The purpose of 
rhetoric has most commonly been considered to be persuasion; this 
is twofold and involves a motive, which is usually the desire of the 
maker to achieve some practical end, and a function, which is usu- 
ally to move men by means of persuasion to action in accordance 
with the desire of the maker.11 An illustration might make this 
more concrete: a dictator covets the fertile lands of a tiny neighbor- 
ing country; he therefore directs his propaganda minister to prepare 
a campaign of radio addresses and newspaper articles to persuade 
his people that the tiny neighbor is planning to make war on them. 
Influenced by these appeals, the dictator’s people eventually act in 
accordance with his wishes and go to war. In this instance the mo- 
tive which leads to the discourse is lust for power or for nationalistic 
expansion; the function of the various forms of discourse, written 
and spoken, is to provide the dictator’s people with a good reason 


2Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,” The Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth, ed. Thomas Hutchinson (Oxford, 1933), p. 937. 

“DPD, L. Clark sums up the general opinion of the ancient rhetoricians on the 
purpose of rhetoric as follows: “To the Greeks and Romans, rhetoric meant 
the theory of oratory. As a pedagogical mechanism it endeavoured to teach 
students to persuade an audience. . . . Thus to the Greeks and Romans 
rhetoric was defined by its function of discovering means to persuasion.” 
Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (New York, 1922), p. 6. While per- 
suasion is the most characteristic purpose of rhetoric, it applies chiefly to the 
deliberative and forensic branches. Praise and blame have commonly been 
designated by the rhetoricians as the chief purposes of the epideictic branch, 
though these rarely exist without some admixture of persuasion. Even the 
so-called “new rhetoric” of Kenneth Burke has persuasion or “identification” 
(Burke’s more inclusive term) at its base. See A Rhetoric of Motives (New 
York, 1950), p. 19f. 
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for attacking their neighbor. The motive is determined rationalis- 
tically and the function is a quite practical one. 

The motive and function of poetic discourse cannot, however, be 
quite so easily specified. Samuel Johnson once said that a man who 
wrote for any other reason than to make money was a fool. And 
there is no doubt that many poems and other literary works have 
been written to catch the eye and loosen the purse strings of some 
patron — be it a nobleman or the general public. And some literary 
works of great worth have been produced “on order,” to celebrate a 
wedding or mourn a death. But it will hardly do to stop there and 
_ Claim that all poets write because they must eat or must satisfy the 
demands of a patron. Too many of them, like Chatterton, have 
written in spite of hunger, and some at least, like Virgil or Lucretius 
have written great verse who never had to worry at all about their 
next meal. The characteristic motive behind poetic discourse, and 
the motive which distinguishes it from rhetoric is the “divine gift,” 
the exceptional genius, the muse, or whatever other name you like. 
It is not usually determined self-consciously or rationalistically like 
the motive of rhetoric; it is much more apt to be innate, spontaneous, 
involuntary; the poet writes poetry because he is in some degree a 
“dedicated spirit.” In poetic discourse, moreover, motive may be 
relatively independent of the function. One strong component of 
the poet’s motive is simply that the discourse shall be, without much 
reference to what it shall do. Or to see this from another viewpoint: 
many of the great poets — Dante, Spenser, Milton, for example — 
conceived the end of poetry to be moral suasion, or the inculcation 
of religious or virtuous principles, a practical end very similar to 
that of rhetoric. But it was not this end which determined that 
their discourse should be mainly poetic rather than rhetorical; it 
was rather the “divine gift” which determined it.1* 

To turn now to the function of poetry, the other part of pur- 
pose. In very brief terms, the distinctive function of poetry is to 


That the motive of poetic discourse is innate, spontancous, involuntary, 
rather than rationalistic and deliberate, we can gather from the testimony of 
a number of poets. Shelley, for example, said that “Poetry is not like rea- 
soning, a power to be exerted according to the determination of the will... . 
The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like 
an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness; this power arises from 
within . . . and the conscious portions of our natures are unprophetic either 
of its approach or its departure.” Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, “Defense of Poesie,” 
Works, II, 36-37. 
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give esthetic pleasure rather than to persuade, to express or exhibit 
rather than to communicate. This is, however, an unlikely and 
theoretical extreme which should be modified somewhat to conform 
more nearly to actual practice. As W. S. Howell has shown recently, 
all poetry is in some degree communicative and in a sense persua- 
sive, since no poem if it is read with understanding, leaves a man 
exactly as it found him.1* It might also be said, conversely, that 
many speeches give pleasure as well as persuade. But still there is 
a characteristic difference between the modes in their emphasis on 
persuasion or pleasure. Rhetoric may propose both to please and to 
persuade, but the emphasis is on persuasion; poetry may also pro- 
pose both to please and to persuade, but the emphasis is on pleasure. 
Horace’s famous lines express very well this basic paradox concerning 
the function of poetry: “Poets desire either to profit or to delight, or 
to tell things which are at once pleasant and profitable.”24 And Dry- 
den, who oscillates between claims that pleasure is the chief end and 
that instruction is the chief end of poetry, furnishes a good state- 
ment of the typical compromise critics have made between these 
two: “Delight is the chief, if not the only end of poesy; instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place; for poesy only instructs as 
it delights.”25 


Il. 


Audience and Occasion 
Next to purpose, a consideration of audience and occasion is per- 
haps the most useful means of discriminating between rhetoric and 


237 iterature as an Enterprise in Communication,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIII (1947), 417-426; see also Roland M. Frye, “Rhetoric and 
Poetry in Julius Caesar,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII (1950), 39-48. 

“Ars Poetica, 333-334. 

18Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Essays of John Dryden, ed. 
W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), I, 113. I am not unacquainted with the great 
mass of evidence which seems to militate against this view that the char- 
acteristic function of poetry is to give pleasure. Critics in the ancient world 
almost unanimously insisted on a didactic function for poetry; so did critics 
in the medieval world, and to a lesser extent so did critics in the Renaissance 
and neo-classic periods. But it should be remembered that during all this time 
rhetoric lay very close to poetry, sometimes edging so close for centuries at a 
time as to be virtually indistinguishable from it. And I am inclined to believe 
with C. S. Baldwin that this general insistence upon a didactic function for 
poetry is the result of poetic acquiring a rhetorical characteristic. See his 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928), 225, 240. 
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poetic discourse. Rhetoric characteristically implies a specific audi- 
ence and a specific occasion, both of which exert an immediate and 
important shaping influence on the nature of the discourse. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, it is the hearer who determines the speech. “The 
kinds of Rhetoric are three in number,” he wrote, “corresponding 
to the three kinds of hearers to which speeches are addressed. . . .”26 
The orator, if he is to persuade successfully, must constantly be 
aware of his audience and must shape his discourse in accordance 
with his estimate of its effect on the audience. 

In a similar way, the orator’s discourse is determined to an 
important degree by a specific occasion—— the threat of an enemy 
invasion, the need for a higher tax, the prosecution of an accused 
criminal, the celebration of a great man’s birth. Both audience and 
occasion tend to place fairly definite — even narrow — limits on the 
context of the discourse.17 

But if, on the one hand, rhetoric is commonly designed for a 
specific audience and a specific occasion, it would be absurd to claim 
that poetry, on the other hand, is writing for no audience and for 
no occasion— though some poets and critics have suggested as 
much. Shelley, for example, said that “a poet is a nightingale who 
sits in darkness and sings to cheer his own solitude with sweet 
sounds. .. .”48 This, however, is a tvpical overstatement, and we 
can see from the important social pleading contained in many of 
his poems, that not even Shelley himself consistently followed his 
own theoretical claim. Statements of this sort commonly go along 
with a strong belief in the vatic theory of poetic inspiration, and I 
am far from insisting on that belief here. The poet, insofar as he 
seeks to communicate (and what poet who uses intelligible language 
does not?) is aware of some audience and some occasion. But these 
are both characteristically much broader than in rhetoric, and they 


1®Rhetoric, 1358b. Cf. Burke, A Rhetoric of Motives, 38-39. 

17Some speeches, of course, do have a more general audience and occasion. 
Isocrates’ Panegyric, jor example, a very great piece of rhetoric which was 
reputedly written over a period of ten years, has an audience much more gen- 
eral than a group of men clustered about a speaker’s rostrum, and an occasion 
much broader than a specific contemporary event. But it would be generally 
admitted, I think, that this piece in several important respects resembles poetic 
discourse more than it does rhetoric; and perhaps it should be mentioned that 
this “speech” belongs to epideictic oratory, which as a class tends to be closer 
to poetic discourse than the other two main branches of rhetoric. 
Defense of Poetry. 
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exercise far less immediate control on the nature of the poet’s dis- 
course. The poet might speak to anybody, to everybody, or as in 
some soliloquy to himself or to nobody. He often appears to be 
speaking to all mankind and for all time. But the most important 
consideration here is that neither audience nor occasion has a direct 
or shaping influence on the nature of his discourse except in a com- 
paratively broad sense. 


Method 

The method of discourse is closely dependent upon the other 
elements of discourse, especially that of purpose One of the basic 
laws of rhetoric, growing out of its purpose to persuade, is that the 
orator, before he proceeds to employ other devices of persuasion 
such as appeals to emotion, must first convince his audience of the 
reasonableness of what he is saying. It is true that emotional ap- 
peals and ethical proofs have generally been considered among the 
most powerful means of persuasion, but it is presumed usually that 
they move within an orderly framework of facts and ideas.1® The 
characteristic instruments of rhetoric, especially of deliberative and 
forensic rhetoric, is the enthymeme—the rhetorical syllogism — 
and the basis of persuasion is an enthymematic chain, by means of 
which the orator proceeds from one point to the next in establishing 
his argument.2° Thus, it might be said in brief that the method of 


1°Longinus, for example, when discussing the orator’s use of imagination, 
says that it introduces vigor and true fecling into a speech “when combined 
with practical arguments.” On the Sublime, XV, translated by A. H. Gilbert, 
in Literary Criticism, Plato to Dryden (New York, etc., 1940). The ancient 
rhetoricians thought logic and orderly development important enough to make 
dispositio one of the chief qualitative divisions of rhetoric. Cf. the statement 
of D. C. Bryant in a recent article: “Rhetoric, one way or another, has always 
run with logic. .. . There is nothing more than a good character which more 
persistently underlies . . . rhetorical teaching than the insistence upon intel- 
lectual processes in the speaker and intellectual content in the speech and the 
preparation of the speech.” “Aspects of the Rhetorical Tradition,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXVI (1950), 169-176. 

“Exception must be made to this in the case of some epideictic speeches, 
especially those in which display or virtuosity of expression is the end chiefly 
sought. But there are, on the other hand, many speeches chiefly epideictic, 
like those of Isocrates, which also contain a strong deliberative element. These 
commonly show a deep concern for dispositio and make considerable use of 
enthymeme, example, and other persuasive devices. 
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rhetoric, whatever recourse may be had to other means, is char- j 
acteristically logical, a progression of ideas determined -” reason depe 
and appealing chiefly to reason in the hearer. the 

Of course poetry, too, has its own order and organization, but its the 
method is characteristically different from rhetoric. For one thing, is a 
it is usually much less rigorously logical and rationalistic; very often caus 
its order is determined not so much by a chain of enthymemes in emo 
an argument as by a chain of events in a narrative, or by a sequence the 
of associations, or by events or phenomena dependent upon a char- toa 
acter ora theme idea. Aristotle conceived of the poet as primarily whe 
an “imitator” or a maker of plots, whose chief office was to imitate the 
actions. This in essence would make of the poet a creator of life or the 
a portrayer of life rather than, like the orator, an influencer of life. mer 
The poet’s chief concern should be not with what is or what has he « 
been, but with what may be, and should involve an imaginative re- fest 
construction of experience. The order of events for the poet is whe 
bound, according to Aristotle, not so much to logic as to the neces- of ¢ 
sities of plot and character. 

Aristotle’s remarks are bound pretty closely to one form of met 
poetic discourse the tragic drama. But Longinus also makes alos 
interesting comments about the method of poetry, and centers them tion 
not around the drama but around one of Sappho’s most intensely reac 


personal lyrics. He conceived of the characteristic method of poetry 
as selective and combining, a unification or fusion of the most 
important elements of experience, as opposed to the cumulation or 


amplification typical of oratory. He cites as an example how Sap- Me 
pho, to portray the ecstasy of love chooses “the emotions that at- 
tend delirious passion from its accompaniments in actual life.”’?+ and 
Her supreme poetic excellence is demonstrated, he thought, by “the met 
skill with which she binds together the most striking and vehement } dep 
expressions of passion.”?2 For Longinus, then, the typical method to: 
of poetry was an imaginative realization of the most significant anc 
facts, which it combines or focuses or suggests in a flash. The of | 
method of oratory he thought to be amplification, a kind of exten- lect 
sion or cumulation as opposed to the compression of poetry.?? or | 
litt 
™Zonginus On the Sublime, translated by W. Rhys Roberts (Cambridge, ba ti 
1907), X. 
XI, XII. | 


23Cf, Charles S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, 125-128. 
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John Stuart Mill also found the method of poetry to be alogical, 
dependent upon emotions rather than on reason. “What constitutes 
the poet,” he said, “is not the imagery, nor the thoughts, nor even 
the feelings, but the law according to which they are called up. He 
is a poet, not because he has ideas of any particular kind, but be- 
cause the succession of his ideas is subordinate to the course of his 
emotions.” He then goes on to point out the difference between 
the function of emotion in the poet and in the orator. “In listening 
to an oration, or reading a written discourse, not professedly poetical, 
when do we begin to feel that the speaker or author is putting off 
the character of the orator or the prose-writer, and is passing into 
the poet? Not when he begins to show strong feeling; then we 
merely say, he is in earnest; he feels what he says; still less when 
he expresses himself in imagery; then, unless illustration be mani- 
festly his sole object, we are apt to say, this is affectation. It is 
when the feeling . . . becomes itself the originator of another train 
of association, when it expels, or blends with, the former. . . .”24 

It might be said, by way of summary, that the characteristic 
method of poetic discourse, unlike that of rhetoric, is essentially 
alogical, a movement from image to image determined by imagina- 
tion or emotion, and appealing to imagination or emotion in the 
reader.25 


IV. 


Medium 

Although discrimination has often been made between rhetoric 
and poetic discourse on the basis of whether prose or verse, is the 
medium of expression employed, this actually is one of the least 
dependable of the basic elements or conditions of discourse by which 
to make such a judgment. Expression varies radically in accord- 
ance with changes in any of the other elements — especially that 
of purpose. And the medium of expression may be arbitrarily se- 
lected by the maker without reference to any of the other elements, 
or it may be chosen for him by convention. However, there remains 
little doubt that the customary medium of poetic discourse is verse 
—prose being suited perhaps to the practical purpose and logical 


*4Dissertations and Discussions, 1, 116. See also Aristotle, Poetics, XVII, 2. 
Baldwin, 134. 
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method of rhetoric, and verse to the esthetic purpose and imagina- 
tive method of poetic discourse.26 Although to the ancients, as 
well as to most modern critics, verse (i.e. regular metrical form, plus 
in modern times the added feature of rime) has been the chief 
means of distinguishing poetry from other discourse, a great many 
critics, including Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, have been careful 
to observe that all verse is not necessarily poetry, indicating by this 
that they recognized the importance of other criteria in defining the 
nature of poetry. Aristotle, for example, pointed out that the his- 
torian and the poet do not differ mainly because one writes prose 
and the other verse, for Herodotus’ history could be put into verse 
and would still be history — not poetry. The historican, like the 
rhetorician, is mainly concerned with what has happened, the poet 
with what might happen; what chiefly distinguishes the poet is that 
he is an imitator, not a mere maker of meters.27 

Aside from meter, extensive use of figures of speech has been 
considered more suited to poetic than to rhetorical discourse. Aris- 
totle thought extravagant use of figurative language to be appropri- 
ate to poetry and inappropriate to rhetoric.28 Cicero spoke of poets 
being more licensed to use “Grand and figurative language,” and 
of their having a “greater freedom in the formation and arrangement 
of words.”2® Quintilian repeatedly allowed freer use of figures to 
poetry than to rhetoric.? Longinus goes a little further than this 
and connects the use of figures in each mode with the purpose of that 
mode. “You will be aware of the fact,” he wrote, “that an image 
has one purpose with the orators and another with the poets, and 
that the design of the poetical image is enthralment, of the rhetorical 
—vivid description.”31 “It is no doubt true,” he added, “that 
those [images] found in the poets contain, as I said, a tendency to 
exaggeration in the way of the fabulous and that they transcend in 


**Within the last 150 years another distinction between the two modes has 
emerged — one which could hardly have been applied to earlier times — that is, 
that rhetoric is predominantly spoken, while poetry is predominantly written. 

*"Poetics. IX. 

Rhetoric, 1405a-1408b. 

**Orator, translated by H. M. Hubbell, Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931), XX, 66-68. 

*°Institutio, VIII, vi, 20, 35, 40, 44-59, 60-62, 68. 
"10n the Sublime, translated by W. Rhys Roberts, 85. 
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every way the credible, but in oratorical imagery the best feature 
is always its reality and truth.”32 


Vv. 


Subject-matter 

From one point of view, little distinction can be made between 
the two modes in terms of subject-matter, since speeches or poems 
alike may, theoretically at least, utilize any topic within the realm 
of human knowledge and experience. And actually most attempts 
to make distinctions in terms of subject-matter end up by consider- 
ing other things such as the poet’s special gifts or the relationship of 
the maker to audience and occasion, Aristotle’s statement, already 
quoted in another connection, is typical: that the prose-writer deals 
with facts, with what has been or what is, and that the poet deals 
with idealized facts, with what may be. What this implies is that 
the poet because of his special gift, largely creates his own subject- 
matter, while the orator or historian takes subject-matter furnished 
him by the course of worldly events.33 

An illuminating variation of this distinction between what is 
and what may be is provided by W. S. Howell in a recent article. It 
will be seen that this variation, too, involves a consideration of audi- 
ence and occasion. “Words which make up the rhetorical utterance,” 
he writes, “lead the reader to states of reality, whereas the words 
making up the poetical utterance lead the reader to things which 
stand by deputy for states of reality. . . . Our transaction with 
rhetorical utterance is complete when we have fully connected its 
words with their referents. . . . Our problem in reading . . . any 
work of fiction or of poetry becomes that of finding the second set 
of references for its words.”34 Thus expository essays, speeches, 
and the like, can, according to Howell, be called the literature of 
statement; and poetry, drama, fiction and the like can be called 
the literature of symbol. A simple illustration should make this 
clearer: Consider Milton’s Satan addressing his host of rebel angels 


**1bid., 89. 

*3For two interesting variations of this by sixteenth-century Italian critics, 
see Mazzoni, “On the Defense of Comedy” Gilbert, op. cit., 360; and Castel- 
vetro, “On the Poetics,” ibid., 305. 

*4T iterature as an Enterprise in Communication,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIII (1947), 417-426. 
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in. Pandemonium. To the fallen angels, as they hear his speech, 
Satan’s references to the burning lake, to the horrors of the battle 
just past, to God and to the Son, are only too real; all are tangible 
and vivid elements of their immediate experience. But to us, who 
do not hear the actual speech, but read it as an imaginative creation 
by a great poet, these references to the burning lake, etc., can be 
only symbols, pointing the way to other referents, somewhere in our 
own widely differing concepts and experience. To the fallen angels, 
who are in an essentially rhetorical situation with respect to Satan’s 
speech, reason is quite enough to apprehend the full meaning of his 
- words; to us, who are in an essentially poetic situation with respect 
to his speech, something else — perhaps imagination, perhaps Col- 
eridge’s “willing suspension of disbelief” — is also necessary. 

One fairly definite statement concerning subject-matter might 
be made, though even this is a generalization to which there are 
many exceptions. In keeping with the practical purpose, the specific 
audience and occasion of rhetoric, rhetorical themes tend to be more 
limited in application than the themes of poetic discourse; and con- 
versely, in keeping with the esthetic purpose and the more general 
audience and occasion of poetic discourse, poetic themes tend to 
be more timeless and universal in significance than rhetorical themes. 


VI. 


In summary, then, I have insisted here that no single distinction 
provides a net fine enough to sift out all of rhetoric from all poetic 
discourse, but that a number of distinctions on various levels must 
be made in each particular case. Accordingly, I have attempted to 
suggest discriminations which might be made, insisting that even on 
a single level the differences between the two modes are not absolute 
and invariable, but chiefly a matter of degree or emphasis. 

Now, finally, what good are these distinctions? To begin with, 
some workable method of discriminating between rhetoric and poetic 
discourse should provide the key to further significant research. It 
is sometimes necessary to know whether a piece of discourse is more 
akin to rhetoric or to poetic discourse in order to make a just critical 
estimate of it. For as H. A. Wichelns, among others, has pointed 
out, very different criteria should be brought to bear in judging 
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rhetoric and judging poetic discourse.25 For another thing, we can- 
not forever neglect a close study of the relationship of rhetoric to 
our literary tradition. Much has already been done in this respect 
for the medieval and renaissance periods of English literature; but 
much less has been done for the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
and very little indeed has been done to exploit the literary implica- 
tions of the extraordinary amount of rhetorical activity in America 
during these two latter centuries. When this rich ore has begun to 
be mined, the necessity for valid distinctions between the two 
modes will, I think, become plain enough. 


*6The Literary Criticism of Oratory,” in Studies in Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking in Honor of James A. Winans (New York, 1925), 181-216. 
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N. B. HARDEMAN, SOUTHERN EVANGELIST 


ELBERT BARNHART* 
AND 
Wayne C. Eusanx** 


INTRODUCTION 


In a free society the sermon is a prevalent type of public address. 

Its rather wide use as a means of propagating ideas has been a 

- potent force in making and keeping this country predominantly reli- 
gious. The importance of pulpit oratory is more fully appreciated 
when viewed from a numerical standpoint. There are over 15 million 
sermons preached each year in the 266,000 congregations of church 
members in the United States.1 A minister who has contributed sub- 
stantially to the dignity of the spoken word in the American pulpit 
during the first half of this century is N. B. Hardeman. He has 
filled an important role in evangelistic preaching, particularly among 
preachers of the Churches of Christ. 

This account includes a short biographical sketch of Hardeman 
and attempts to throw some light on his audience, the occasion, his 
delivery, and his general effectiveness as an evangelist. 

Hardeman was born May 18, 1874, near Milledgeville, Tennes- 
see, McNairy County. His father was a well-known doctor who had 
begun his practice before the Civil War in central Tennessee. At 
the age of sixteen, after attending several public schools, Hardeman 
entered West Tennessee Christian College at Henderson. He was 
graduated in 1895 with a Bachelor of Arts degree and later returned 
to complete his Masters degree. Between 1896 and 1908 he taught 
both in the public schools and in West Tennessee Christian College. 
In 1908 Hardeman and Professor A. G. Freed started a new school 
at Henderson called the National Teachers’ Normal and Business 
College. The school was purchased by several leaders of the Church- 
es of Christ in 1919 and was placed under the management and guid- 
ance of a board of trustees. The name was changed to Freed-Harde- 


*Pastor, Church of Christ, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

**Professor of Speech and Chairman of Department, University of New 
Mexico. 

*Facts on File, VIII (April 25-May 8, 1948), 140. 
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man College. Mr. Hardeman became president of the college a few 
years later and held that position until 1950 when he returned to 
private life in Henderson, Tennessee. Not only was Hardeman an 
able teacher in the classroom but he was a capable executive and 
administrator. His lifelong slogan was “Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order,” a Biblical quotation that meant much to him 
as well as to the faculty and students of the college. 

It is literally true that Hardeman became an evangelist by 
chance. Substituting for an absent minister, Hardeman preached his 
first sermon in 1898. L. L. Brigance, Hardeman’s biographer, related 
the unusual success that followed his first appearance in the pulpit. 

He soon began preaching, frequently and regularly. He sprang into promi- 
nence very rapidly, and it was not long until his services were in great demand. 
It was noised abroad that he was the most promising young preacher anywhere 
in his section of the country, and people went far and near to hear him. His 
youthful appearance, engaging manner, fluency of speech, and remarkable 
ability to quote the Scriptures attracted much attention and caused a great 
deal of favorable comment.? 

Five years later he was considered by some observers to be ‘‘one 
of the very best preachers in West Tennessee.”* This ability did 
not come without effort. From two years of special study of the 
Bible, he acquired a careful, exact, and thorough method of study. 
Although he only had a few courses of formal speech training in 
elocution, logic, and homiletics, he took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to excel in speaking. He was inspired by the speaking of 
three contemporaries: William Jennings Bryan, Senator E. William 
Carmack of Tennessee, and Governor Robert Taylor of Tennessee.* 

Hardeman’s wide popularity as an evangelist is even more strik- 
ing when one considers the fact that nearly all of his preaching was 
done during summer vacations between regular school sessions. He 
conducted revival meetings in all parts of the United States except 
New England and the Pacific Northwest. At the age of seventy- 


*L. L. Brigance, “Sketch of the Artist’s Life,” in N. B. Hardeman, Harde- 
man’s Tabernacle Sermons (hereafter referred to as Sermons, Nashville, 1923), 
I, 18. 

®G. Dallas Smith, “A Statement Concerning Brother A. G. Freed,” Gospel 
Advocate, XLV (March 12, 1903), 171. Quoted by Earl West, The Search 
for the Ancient Order (Nashville, 1949), II, 36. 

‘Interview with N. B. Hardeman by the writers, December 29, 1951, at 
Henderson, Tennessee. 

"Ibid. 
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eight his services are still in demand. A leading minister of the 
Churches of Christ recently wrote of him: 


I may truthfully say of Hardeman today that his natural forces are unabat- 
able and his mental powers are not waning, for I have never heard a man 
preach for one solid hour three nights in succession, who quoted more scripture 
accurately (quoting from ten to fifteen verses to a whole chapter at a time), 
and driving home his arguments with more force and power than N. B. Harde- 
man did last week. . . . If what I heard last week is a sample of his ability, 
he could walk out in the same Ryman Auditorium and hold the audience just 
as spellbound as he did. when he was there in 1922.6 


HARDEMAN’S AUDIENCES 


Hardeman’s greatest efforts in the pulpit were made in connec- 
tion with five separate series of evangelistic revivals known as 
“Hardeman’s Tabernacle Meetings.” These were conducted in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee in 1922, 1923, 1928, 1938, and 1942. Each meet- 
ing lasted from two to three weeks with two sermons daily. With 
the exception of the 1942 series, which was conducted in a smaller 
building due to war conditions, these meetings consistently attracted 
audiences of from 6,000 to 8,000 people. On the evening that the 
doors of the great Ryman Auditorium were opened, March 28, 1922, 
the Nashville Tennessean told its 40,000 readers that “Mr. Harde- 
man is widely known over a large section of the country as an 
evangelist of note.” The morning edition carried the night sermons 
in full, and the evening edition carried the day sermons plus exten- 
sive news coverage of each on the front page. Each of the five 
series of evangelistic revivals was a success. Regarding the 1923 
revival series, the editor of Gospel Advocate, a prominent religious 
publication of the Churches of Christ, made the following appraisal: 

N. B. Hardeman is a great preacher; and the beauty of it is, he does not 
seem to know the fact. Nature has done much for Hardeman in bestowing 
upon him an almost matchless voice, an exceedingly pleasing personality, a 
kindly disposition, with a good-natured smile that will win its way anywhere. 
He has all the elements of an orator, and, if he had been so disposed, could 
have gone to the top in the political world, but chose rather to concentrate his 
God-given powers to a better cause. Hardeman knows the Bible, and is as 
true to the Gospel as the needle to a pole, and shuns not to declare the whole 


counsel of God to saint and sinner. . . . He uses the simplest illustrations, and 
the most ordinary mind can grasp the truth illustrated.7 


“Ira A. Douthitt, “I Heard Hardeman,” Gospel Advocate, XCIV (October 

16, 1952), 669. 
"F. W. Smith, “Extracts Concerning the Preacher and the Meetings,” Gospel 
Sa (n.d.). Quoted in N. B. Hardeman, Sermons (Nashville, 1923), 
29 
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Five years later F. W. Smith declared that Hardeman was “one 
of the greatest preachers of the age.’’® 

Regarding the 1922 evangelistic series, the Nashville Banner 
reported that “His speech was marked with oratory and eloquence 
seldom equaled in the pulpit of the country.” 

The audiences to which Hardeman preached his Tabernacle Ser- 
mons were largely composed of Tennessee residents, urban and rural. 
An important factor in this Tennessee environment was the religious 
views of the people. , 

Almost half of Tennessee’s 2,616,556 population are active church-goers to- 
day [1939] with the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Churches of Christ 
comprising, in the order named nearly 90% of combined church membership. 
Unquestionably the state is one of the chief strongholds not only of Protestant- 
ism, but of Fundamentalism in the United States.10 

Another important factor in Hardeman’s audiences was the large 
number of congregations of the Churches of Christ in Nashville and 
surrounding Davidson County. During the first Tabernacle meeting 
in 1922, forty-five congregations in the immediate area partici- 
pated.12 More than fifty congregations cooperated in the 1928 revi- 
val,12 and the number consistently increased through the remaining 
three Tabernacle meetings. 

A large portion of Hardeman’s audiences were members of the 
Churches of Christ. Therefore, in most respects the audiences were 
friendly, congenial, and favorably inclined toward the speaker’s views 
and purposes. However, considerable numbers of people of other 
faiths and backgrounds attended the Tabernacle meetings. The 
Nashville Tennessean reported. 

Crowds, representing every walk and avocation of Nashville’s life and citi- 


zenship, packed the Ryman Auditorium Sunday afternoon and Sunday night to 
hear N. B. Hardeman, the evangelist.13 


Mr. Acuff thanked the Nashville Railway and Light Company for its 
various courtesies and accommodations extended. More than 400 officials and 
employees of the company attended Tuesday night.14 


°F. W. Smith, “Forward,” Sermons, III, 8. 

*News item in Nashville Banner, April 22, 1922. 

1°Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Project Administration for the 
State of Tennessee, Tennessee, A Guide to the State (New York, 1939), III. 
‘News item in the Nashville Tennessean, March 28, 1922. 
March 18, 1928. 
187 bid., April 3, 1922. 
*7bid., April 12, 1922. 
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About 350 Jewish people were in the Ryman Auditorium according to the 
estimate of H. P. Lewis of the Hebrew mission of the city.15 

At the first service of the 1922 revival, approximately 7,000 
people were seated in Ryman Auditorium. Some 2,000 were turned 
away. In the 1928 series of sermons loud-speaker facilities were set 
up in the auditorium of the Central Church of Christ which added 
over 1,000 people to the usual capacity audience at Ryman Audi- 
torium. The revival meetings of 1928 and 1942 did not attract as 
many people as the former three, yet some 5,000 - 6,000 people were 
present:at most of the services. 


THE OCCASION 


In purpose, the revivals known as Hardeman’s Tabernacle Meet- 
ings were no different from thousands of other such evangelistic 
efforts conducted yearly by the Churches of Christ throughout the 
world. These meetings are an application of their understanding of 
the divine precept to “Go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to the whole creation.” These revivals are most often designed for 
the exhortation of local congregations. Both of these purposes were 
present in Hardeman’s preaching. However, some of the meetings 
were designed to accomplish a specific purpose. Each will be con- 
sidered separately. 

The First Tabernacle Mecting. The first city-wide revival in 
Nashville was the result of many months of work and prayer. Such 
a revival had been contemplated for years, and in 1921 decisive 
steps were taken. Business meetings were conducted while congre- 
gational autonomy was maintained in a project of cooperation. J. E. 
Acuff described a phase of the planning. 

The advertising campaign set a new precedent among the Churches of 
Christ. It was done in a wonderfully thorough manner. For weeks before the 
meeting began, various notices, references, and articles appeared in the daily 
papers of the city. About 100,000 blotters announcing it were distributed; 65,- 
000 personal invitations were sent by mail; large illuminated signs were erected 
along the car lines; and a page or two of the city telephone directory was as- 
signed to different ladies of the various churches, who called everybody in 


Nashville that had a telephone and gave them a personal invitation to attend 
the meeting.16 


*8Ibid., April 1, 1928. 
*°J. E. Acuff, “History and Description of the Meetings,” Sermons, I, 10-11. 
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The building in which the revivals were held was an important 
factor in the occasion. Built in 1892, it was called the Union Gospel 
Tabernacle. The seating arrangement followed a circular pattern 
within the rectangular building. The balcony capacity was nearly 
as great as that of the main floor. During many of the sermons 
hundreds of people stood in the aisles by the walls. This compact 
audience enhanced the ease with which the speaker could secure de- 
sired effects. The first revival was extremely successful. About two 
hundred people were baptized and some twenty-five were recon- 
secrated.17 

The Second Tabernacle Meeting. Although the second revival 
occurred only one year after the first, it enjoyed the public favor of 
the former. On the opening day of the revival the Nashville Ten- 
nessean declared: 

Following an established custom, the Tennessean will publish the sermons 
delivered at the Hardeman-Smith revival now being conducted at the Ryman 
Auditorium. : . . It is a task of no small magnitude to transcribe and reduce 
to type a series of sermons, but it is all a part of the greater task of publishing 
a newspaper that desires to and believes it is contributing to the moral and 
material welfare of the community.18 

The attendance at the second Tabernacle meeting was approxi- 
mately the same as that of the first. The Churches of Christ again 
cooperated in a city-wide effort of evangelization. More than 100 
people were baptized. 

The Third Tabernacle Meeting. The main feature that differ- 
entiated the third meeting from the earlier meetings was the general 
purpose. Although evangelistic in nature, it was designed to speak 
out against ecclesiasticism and denominationalism in the Christian 
religion. Facilities for overflow audiences were again provided at 
the Central Church of Christ by use of a loud-speaker system. 

The Fourth Tabernacle Meeting. The purpose of the 1938 revival 
was to establish more individual interest and belief among mem- 
bers of the Churches of Christ in the Nashville vicinity. Thus, it 
was a special meeting with a special purpose. 

Believing that the church is drifting away from its doctrinal moorings, and 
contracting the spirit of sectarianism, the supporters of this meeting hoped to 


awake some to the situation, and crystalize sentiment for a return to original 
ground. 


"Editorial, Nashville Tennessean, April 18, 1922. 
**Ibid., April 2, 1923. 
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They. were unanimous in believing N. B. Hardeman to be the logical man 
to achieve such a purpose. In fact, their confidence in him was such that there 
was no Official conference with him as to the ends sought. . . . 19 

The Fifth Tabernacle Meeting. Four years later, in 1942, Harde- 
man held his last city-wide gospel meeting in Nashville. Services 
were conducted in the War Memorial Building which accommodates 
a somewhat smaller audience than the Ryman Auditorium. The 
change to the smaller audience was made for two reasons. First, the 
primary purpose of the fifth Tabernacle meeting was the edification 
of the church; and secondly, the restrictions that resulted from the 
war made it advisable to conduct the meeting on a very conserva- 
tive scale. The morning sermon was broadcast over the radio during 
the noon hour. This service was conducted from the Central Church 
of Christ where several hundred people assembled daily. Although 
Hardeman was nearing seventy years of age, he seemed to be in full 
possession of his powers of persuasion. Regarding the 1942 meeting, 
the editor of Gospel Advocate declared: 

It is the consensus of opinion among competent judges here in Nashville 
that N. B. Hardeman never did better preaching in his life than he did during 
this meeting. The gospel was proclaimed in its primitive purity and power, 
without fear, favor or compromise. It was also felt that the influence of this 
meeting for good will equal, if not surpass, that of any previous meeting 


held in that city. From the beginning it was intended that this meeting should 
bring the churches of Nashville into closer fellowship and cooperation.20 


DELIVERY 


Mode of Delivery 


Hardeman used the extemporaneous style of delivery exclusively, 
leaning heavily upon the mental quickening produced by the pres- 
ence of an audience. His delivery was characterized by a freedom 
of expression. Upon being asked if he ever wrote his sermons out 
in full, Hardeman answered, “No, it takes the audience to fill in the 
words.”21 Having made careful preparation, Hardeman relied upon 
the main ideas and the occasion to supply the language to be em- 
ployed. Although he modestly asserted that his language was not as 
smooth as if it had been carefully written out, his contemporaries 


2*W. E. Brightwell, “Introduction,” Sermons, IV, 4-5. 

2°Fditorial, Gospel Advocate, November 12, 1942. 

“Interview with N. B. Hardeman by the writers, December 29, 1951 at 
Henderson, Tennessee. 
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often commented upon the smoothness of delivery. L. L. Brigance 
vividly described Hardeman’s extemporaneous style: 

When he gets on his feet before an audience, it seems to set all his mental 
machinery to work, and his thoughts come rapidly and clearly, and he is never 


at a loss of words to express them. He speaks with great ease, entirely free 
from self-consciousness, and in language that the humblest can understand.22 


Voice 

Hardeman’s voice was one of his greatest assets. It served him 
effectively as an instrument of persuasion. After hearing him 
throughout the first Tabernacle revival, a periodical editor wrote: 

Nature has done much for Hardeman in bestowing upon him an almost 
matchless voice. . . . This man of God is, beyond any question, a master of 
assemblies, sways his audiences with an ease and grace of voice and manners 
that holds almost the breathless attention of his auditors.23 
Hardman’s voice was moderately low in pitch. There were no 
shrill, harsh qualities. The tones came forth clearly and were well 
projected. His “pleasant and well-modulated voice . . . carried dis- 
tinctly to the remotest corner of the largest auditorium.”2¢ 

Hardeman’s rate of speaking was deliberate, with an occasional 
increase in tempo of short duration. He was senstive to large audi- 
ences and spoke more slowly upon such occasions. Variation and 
emphasis were gained by effective use of the pause which was em- 
ployed as a definite communicative device. He often used it imme- 
diately following a climactic sentence, thus giving ample time for the 
full force of the statement to be felt. Instead of concluding his ser- 
mons with extended pleadings and emotional excitement, he chose 
to move his audience with a quiet, communicative type of delivery. 
The emotional qualities in his voice were produced by a decrease in 
volume, and an increase in emotional fervor. It was a change from 
expulsive to effusive force. Instead of continuing to the end of his 
sermon in an exceedingly forceful manner, he appealed to his hearers 
by clothing his voice in emotional fervor. 


Bodily Action 


Hardeman’s appearance was commanding. He was six feet tall 


227, L. Brigance, “Sketch of the Author’s Life,” Sermons, II, 19. 

33F. W. Smith, “Extracts Concerning the Preacher and Meetings,” Sermons, 
II, 29. 
**Brigance, 20. 
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and solidly built. His posture was erect, although not stiff and 
formal. In habits of dress, he was conservative and neat and shunned 
the wearing of clerical garb. Contrary to the manner employed by 
some evangelists, he was never an actor nor did he attempt to call 
attention to himself through theatrical devices. His movements were 
characteristically calm and deliberate. He employed gestures of the 
arms sparingly. His most effective bodily movements were of the 
head and shoulders. He maintained good eye contact with the audi- 
ence, and his facial expression effectively revealed the mood of his 
mind. There was no pacing from side to side, although he occasion- 
ally stepped from behind the pulpit in a seeming desire to get closer 
to his audience. 

He at no time posed before his audience as an actor, seeking to attract the 
people to himself instead of the message he was delivering, but every movement 
and his entire demeanor was characterized by the very essence of simplicity and 


humility. The people were deeply impressed with the feeling that the speaker 
was not relying upon himself, but upon the word of God.25 


GENERAL EFFECTIVENESS 


Although Hardeman’s educational background did not include 
extensive training in the art of rhetoric, he did demonstrate excellent 
ability in the use of effective methods and techniques of speech. 
These principles he gained from keen observation of human nature, 
a few formal courses in speaking, and from reading the speeches of 
such orators as William Jennings Bryan and sermons of successful 
evangelists. Throughout his sermons Hardeman adhered to sound 
principles of invention, arrangement, style, and delivery. 

The immediate response of the audience to Hardeman’s preach- 
ing is seen in the many baptisms and reconsecrations during each of 
his five Tabernacle meetings. Following each Tabernacle meeting 
a demand arose for copies of the printed sermons. At the conclusion 
of the 1928 meeting F. W. Smith declared: 

So deeply was the public impressed with not only the subject matter of 
those discourses, but with the clear and forceful presentation of the subjects 
discussed, that an overwhelming sentiment expressed itself for their preserva- 
tion in book form —this, too, notwithstanding the fact that it was N. B. 


Hardeman’s third meeting in the same city and with practically the same audi- 
ences.26 


28F. W. Smith, “Extracts Concerning the Preacher,” Sermons, II, 31. 
2°F. W. Smith’s, “Forward,” Sermons, III, 7. 
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Further indications of Hardeman’s effectiveness were the re- 
peated attendance of thousands of people at his services; the confi- 
dence of church leaders demonstrated by their invitation to him to 
preach in five city-wide revivals in Nashville, and the demand for 
his services throughout many sections of the country in evangelical 
endeavors. 

‘For more than a half-century Hardeman has been an effective 
evangelist. He has promoted the cause of Christianity in the school 
and in the pulpit. By his application of sound rhetorical principles 
and through his study and mastery of the Bible, he arose to great 
popularity as an evangelist. 
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INVENTION IN JOHN MARSHALL’S LEGAL SPEAKING: 
1782-1800 


Gate L. RicHarps* 


This paper, which is a portion of a larger study of the oratory 
of John Marshall prior to 1801,2 analyzes for criticism a selected 
group of his courtroom pleas from 17822 to 1799, when he was 
elected to the House of Representatives. This phase of Marshall’s 
early career has received only limited treatment and is of prime 
interest for rhetorical criticism for two reasons: (1) Marshall was 
a prominent and extremely active civil lawyer in Richmond from 
1782 to 1800; and (2) much of his law practice directly involved 
courtroom pleading.* 


THE SPEAKER 


John Marshall’s training in the law was meager when judged 
by modern standards but was not any less complete than that of 
many of his prominent contemporaries. He spent six weeks in at- 
tendance at law lectures under Chancellor George Wythe at William 
and Mary College in 1780.5 College debaters who are also pre- 
legal students will be gratified to note that even at this early date 
this form of exercise in argument was common among budding law- 
yers in American colleges, for Marshall was elected to the Phi Beta 


*Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Washington. 

4Gale L. Richards, A Criticism of the Public Speaking of John Marshall 
prior to 1801, unpublished doctoral dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1950. 

*See County Court Minutes, Fauquier County, Va., 1773-1780, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, 473. 

*Marshall gave up his practice in 1799, when he became a Congressman. 
Since he was appointed Secretary of State in 1800, then Chief Justice in 1801, 
he never returned to private law practice. 

“See Daniel Call, Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, 6 vols. (Richmond, 1824-33); and Bushrod Washington, 
Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
2 vols. (Richmond, 1798-99). 

*This series of law lectures at William and Mary constituted the sole for- 
mal training in the law for Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and a host of 
other prominent Virginians in this period. 
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Kappa Society of William and Mary during his brief stay there and 
took an active part in some of its debates.® 

He shared with other young Virginia lawyers the experience of 
studying Blackstone’s Commentaries, which was the Bible of early 
American common law.? After he began practice Marshall did 
some private reading in the law from such legal materials as could 
be purchased for his private library. Lest this element in his law 
training be underemphasized, it should quickly be noted that Mar- 
shall’s library was extensive for those times. His Account Book 
makes record through the period from 1782 to 1795 of liberal pur- 
chases of books, listing many legal titles.§ 

Marshall’s Richmond practice was not only extensive; it was 
limited almost exclusively to civil cases on the dockets of the su- 
perior courts of the state. He pleaded many cases which were appeals 
from lower courts and which the lawyers who handled the cases in 
the county courts were unable to plead because of the difficulty of 
traveling to Richmond from outlying counties. Not infrequently 
more than one Richmond lawyer was assigned to each case. Most 
of these cases dealt with property rights or with contractual diffi- 
culties, both popular causes for litigation in Virginia at this time.® 
As far as can be determined, Marshall handled few criminal cases. 

John Marshall’s success as a lawyer was a result of the interac- 
tion of several favorable factors. His father, Colonel Thomas Mar- 
shall, was well-known in Richmond. He had represented Fauquier 
County in the Virginia House of Burgesses in colonial days! and 
had served in the Virginia militia under Washington in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The elder Marshall’s wide influence gave his son’s 
career in Richmond its original impetus. John’s popularity among 
his fellow veterans of the war, according to his own testimony, con- 


‘Records, Phi Beta Kappa Society of William and Mary College,” William 
and Mary College Quarterly, First Series, IV, 236 ff. 

"See Hugh E. Willis, “Introduction to Anglo-American Law,” Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies, no. 69 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1926), 155. The volume of 
Blackstone which Marshall studied is still extant. 

®John Marshall, Account Book, Marshall MSS., Library of Congress. 

*Richard B. Morris, Studies in the History of American Law (New York, 
1930), 5. . 

2°See Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, 3; ibid., 1766-1769, 272; 
ibid., 1773-1776, 217. ' 

4Marshall’s father held the rank of colonel in the Virginia militia. John 
began his own six-year career in the Revolutionary forces as a lieutenant; later 
he rose to the rank of captain. 
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tributed greatly to his immediate success in the law.12_ His marriage 
in 1782 to the daughter of the popular and influential Treasurer of 
the State, Jaquelin Ambler, added to his circle of influence in Rich- 
mond society. A fourth factor in his legal success, one not to be 
discounted, was his affable and winning personality which made 
people like him and caused him to become one of Richmond:s more 
popular social figures in post-Revolutionary days. When to this 
felicitous combination is added the obvious fact of Marshall’s su- 
perior intellectual endowments there can be little room for wonder 
at his almost instantaneous success in his chosen profession.2% 


Tue Socrat SETTING 


The social context in which these legal pleas were set was pe- 
culiar in several respects. First, the legal systems of the individual 
states throughout the two decades following the Revolutionary War 
were in a highly fluid condition. Although each colony had worked 
out for itself a more or less systematic code of laws, the impact of 
independence, confederation, and the Federal Constitution in rapid 
sequence, each with attendant changes in state legal systems, was 
such as to render law an unstable element in the social fabric of the 
time. The one consistent thread in the legal code was the common 
law.14 

This fluidity of the legal code gave rise to much litigation over 
civil matters, both in equity and in law, and Marshall devoted him- 
self industriously to this busy segment of legal practice. Disputed 
property boundaries and difficulties arising from commercial ar- 
rangement made in an unstable economic environment filled the 
dockets with cases dealing with these matters. Insofar as can be 
discerned from reading reports of them, these cases were frequently 
involved and occasionally downright obscure in nature. It is appar- 
ent that John Marshall had been well-advised and was meeting a 
felt need in his practice of the law.15 


*2John Marshall, An Autobiographical Sketch, ed. John Stokes Adams 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1937), 7. 

See Paul Wilstach, Patriots off Their Pedestals (Indianapolis, 1927), 195. 

™Virginia’s code of laws was revised in a manner which was more or less 
typical of the new states. Thomas Jefferson described the process of revision, 
in which he was actively involved, in his Notes on the State of Virginia, 2nd 
ed. (Philadelphia, 1794), 198. 
Supra, n. 9. 
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The courtroom audience which Marshall addressed was com- 
posed entirely of one judge or a panel of judges ranging from three 
to eleven in number, the contending lawyers, and such parties as 
were interested in the case. No juries were involved in civil cases. 
His pleas were restricted largely to the court of chancery and to the 
supreme court of appeals. The court of chancery had at first three 
judges; later, this number was reduced to one. The court of appeals 
had at first eleven judges, which number was later reduced to five.2® 

In such an environment, the rhetoric of the courtroom would in 
all probability fall upon receptive ears. The influence which the 
arguments of lawyers pleading cases before it must have had upon 
the court was no doubt less inhibited by ready reference to a large 
body of fixed code or a fulsome supply of legal precedents built up 
over many years of courtroom decisions upon the application of 
such a code than it would tend to be at a later date in our nation’s 
history. 


Tue SPEECHES 


If it can be assumed that Marshall’s handling of his pleas was 
substantially his own work, that it was not unduly affected by his 
collaboration on a given case with another lawyer, and that the 
reports of these cases is authentic to a reasonable degree,17 then 
certain conclusions about his method of forensic argument can be 
drawn from this analysis. 


1°6W. W. Hening, The Statutes at Large, being a Collection of the Laws of 
Virginia from 1619 to 1808, 13 vols. (Richmond, 1819-1823), XII, 764. 

“The cases selected for appraisal were: 

Hite et al v. Fairfax et al (May, 1786); in Call, op. cit., IV, 42 ff. 

Beall v. Cockburn (July, 1790); in Call, IV, 162 ff. 

James Roy et al v. Muscoe Garnett (Fall term, 1794); in Washington, 
op. cit., II, 11 ff. 

Pickett v. Morris (Fall term, 1796); in Washington, II, 255 ff. 

Eppes et al, ex’rs v. Randolph (Fall term, 1799); in Call, Il, 103 ff. 

The authenticity of these texts is at best difficult to establish. The reporters 
were both practicing lawyers in Richmond during this period, and so presum- 
ably had direct access to various textual materials and probably heard certain 
of the pleas personally. It was not possible, however, to determine the validity 
of this conjecture, and so textural accuracy is in some doubt. We must, there- 
fore, have some reservation about the conclusions reached in this analysis. - 
Marshall collaborated with other lawyers on each of these cases, as was the 
common practice of the time in civil law. This collaboration may also have 
affected the structure of his argument. 
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It has been said of Marshall that he excelled in the statement 
of a case.18 Examination of these pleas has borne out that asser- 
tion.1® He rarely initiated an argument, preferring rather to allow 
other lawyers to lay the constructive groundwork for argument. 
Assuming the role of rebuttal speaker he then restated the case, 
analyzing it in terms of the legal principles he conceived to be in- 
volved in it, and evolving a series of issues which he contended to 
be the real ground for argument. From these he phrased contentions 
which were worded in a manner precisely calculated to convey 
Marshall’s conclusion about each issue.2® Exposition and analysis 
were thus carefully linked with argument. Sometimes this process 
of statement was inverted in order, but its impact and intent were 
approximately the same in either order. 

Marshall’s proof for his contentions, as observed in these 
speeches, relied heavily upon logical inference of a deductive nature. 
Chains of reasoning in enthymematic form composed the basic struc- 
ture of his argument. These were closely interlinked, with tran- 
sitions which were carefully phrased to relate one contention to an- 
other in sequence, making the major or minor premise of each syl- 


2*He [Marshall] was thus accustomed to reduce his arguments to one 
strong point, which he made the pivot of the controversy, and around which 
he made all inferior considerations to revolve.” Allan B. Magruder, John Mar- 
shall (Cambridge, Mass., 1898), 46. 

1°A particularly blunt example of Marshall’s habit of striking directly to 
the central issue is found in Roy et al v. Garnett: , 

The single question in this cause is did James Garnett take an es- 
tate for life, or an estate tail? I shall attempt to maintain the ground 
which Mr. Campbell has taken, though I shall not precisely follow 
him in the mode of discussing the subject. (Call, IV, 30.) 

2Tn answer to these statements, it is to be observed Ist that the contract 
was not proposed by Mr. Beall. The letter of February 14th from Mason, 
enclosing that of February 11th, from Cockburn, shews the proposition to 
have been made by Cockburn himself. 2nd that Beall called on him, while on 
a journey, is a circumstance to which no importance can be given. 3rd there 
is no proof or reason to believe that Cockburn was unacquainted with the cur- 
rent value of money in Jamaica; or that its price was fixed by Beall. There 
is no testimony in support of either proposition. The answer denies them. 
They are controverted by Cockburn’s own letter of the 11th, and more especial- 
ly by that of the 27th. That the agreement is in the handwriting of Mr. 
Beall, can avail nothing; because, no other person having been present it must 
have been written by one of them, and it is not even alleged that anything 
was inserted in the agreement, not understood.” Beall v. Cockburn, Call, IV, 
180-181. 
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logistic form dependent upon the conclusion from the previous one.22 
A relatively high incidence of hypothetical deduction was noted,?* 
and in certain instances disjunctive syllogisms were utilized for the 
construction of dilemmas.2* It was apparently from the close con- 
struction of these deductive patterns that Marshall earned his repu- 
tation as a skilled logician in argument. This same pattern of close- 
ly reasoned deductive development is frequently encountered in his 
judicial decisions. 

Despite assertions by critics to the contrary, Marshall frequently 
relied upon authorities as a form of support, certainly more so than 
he later did in his judicial opinions.2* Comparison with his fellow 
lawyers did indicate, however, that he seemed to resort to authority 
less frequently than contemporary pleaders before the bar. This 
difference might just as easily be explained as a result of the nature 
of his argumentative method as of an indisposition to legal precedent. 

Marshall was prone to examine causal relation, chiefly effect-to- 
cause, and to resort to analogy with some frequency.*> This latter 


"This meticulous care to establish logical relationships reputedly caused 

Jefferson to admit ruefully that he 
. .. made it a rule in argument never to admit any proposition as- 
serted by the Chief Justice, however plain and unquestionable it might 
seem to be; for, if the premises were once admitted, the conclusion, 
however apparently remote, flowed on with an irresistible certainty. 
(Quoted from oration by Joseph Story on John Marshall, in John 
F. Dillon, John Marshall; Life, Character and Judicial Services, 4 
vols, (Chicago, 1903), III, 370.) 

*3In the case of Hite v. Fairfax, a page chosen at random revealed that the 
conjunction “if” had been used six times. (Call, IV, 70.) 

*2An excellent example of this usage appears in Hite v. Fairfax: 

Lord Fairfax either was, or was not, entitled to the territory: If he 
was, then it matters not whether the gentlemen themselves, or any 
others would or would not, have made the grant, or may now think 
proper to denounce it as a wise, or impolitic, measure; for still the 
title must prevail: If he was not entitled, then why was the present 
bill filed; or what can the court decree upon it? For if he had not 
title, he could convey none, and the court would never have directed 
him to make the attempt. In short, if the title was not in him, it 
must have been in the crown; and from that quarter, relief must have 
been sought. The very filing of the bill, therefore, was an admission 
of the title, and the appellants, by prosecuting it, still continue to 

admit it. (Call, IV, 70.) 

**In one of the cases chosen for this analysis, Roy v. Garnett, no less than 
twenty legal authorities and precedents were cited as supporting material for 
argument. Washington, IT, 11 ff. 

*°See Pickett v. Morris, Washington, II, 332. 
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usage would seem to be a natural result of the necessity for com- 
paring similar or unlike cases, to argue for a particular application 
of a legal principle or code. With less frequency, but to a relatively 
limited extent, he utilized inductive patterns of reasoning from ex- 
amples or from other factual data.2¢ 

Marshall’s legal speeches exhibited little pathetic or ethical ap- 
peal. Occasionally he lapsed into a sentimental strain but always in 
a subdued tone. Considering his reputation at the bar and his fre- 
quent appearances in the superior courts, we might well assume that 
Marshall felt little need to establish himself in the eyes of his court- 
room auditors — hence a limited number of personal appeals. Ex- 
amination elsewhere of his deliberative address has indicated, how- 
ever, that Marshall was little inclined to ethical proof in other 
speaking situations.27 

Even as a young lawyer Marshall was a highly skilled refutative 
speaker. As we have already noted, he sought the final position in 
speaking so as better to utilize this skill. He adopted all the tech- 
niques of refutation, concerntrating upon the shifting of causal rela- 
tion and re-defining of issues to lay the groundwork for his own 
logical inferences.28 In his use of the various special forms of re- 
futation he most frequently adopted opposing evidence, created 
dilemmas, and pointed out inconsistencies in opposing arguments.?® 


EFFECTIVENESS 


The available evidence indicates that Marshall’s skill as a court- 
room pleader was highly respected by his contemporaries.2® The 
proffer of appointment to be district attorney for Virginia in 1789, 
when he was but thirty-four years of age,?1 and the offer in 1795 
of an appointment to the Cabinet as Attorney-General under Wash- 


*°Beall v. Cockburn, for example, contains data on the results of a business 
transaction which was the basis for litigation. Such supporting data might of 
course be expected in a case of this kind. Call, IV, 190. 

*"Richards, op. cit., Chapters III-V. 

*8See in particular Call, IV, 34-37. 

*°Call, IV, 71; Washington, II, 166-168. 

*°He was a member of the standing committee on Courts of Justice of the 
House of Delegates almost continuously during his service in the House. See 
Journal, Va. H. of D., 1782-1798, passim. 

*1G, Washington to J. Marshall, November 23, 1789; Marshall MSS., Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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ington*? offer further testimony to the widespread favorable opin- 
ion of his legal abilities. The size of his law practice, which involved 
much courtroom appearance, gives mute testimony to the desire for 
his services which is the more practical measure of John Marshall’s 
ability as a courtroom pleader. 

This, then, was John Marshall the forensic speaker: a cool, lucid 
pleader, one who depended chiefly upon his skill of analysis and 
upon the persuasive clarity of his statement of a case to achieve his 
purpose. Given to refutation, not strongly inclined to rely on legal 
authorities for support in argument, but seemingly able to illuminate 
the issues of a case in a vigorous and winning manner, he was given 
credit by contemporaries for much probity in his handling of the law 
and for a clearer and broader vision of its immediate application to 
a case than most others possessed. His warm friendliness relieved 
the coldly rational nature of his rhetoric. Both the frequency of his 
appearance in court and the fragmentary evidence available to in- 
dicate his effectiveness before the bar seem to justify the conclusion 
that John Marshall was indeed a credit to his profession and also a 
member in good standing of that select group of our nation’s lawyers 
who stand revealed in history’s hindsight as effective forensic ora- 
tors. 


*2G. Washington to J. Marshall, August 26, 1795; Washington MSS., Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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THE INTERSCHOOL CURRICULUM 
RicHarp B. Witson* AND JAMES J. MurpHy** 


I. 


Even the most cursory examination of present interschool and 
intercollegiate forensics will reveal that competition is its funda- 
mental principle. 

The interschool speech situation is substantially the same today 
as it was when Harvard and Yale first met in 1892. This concept 
of forensics matched school A against School B, until the 1920’s 
added the improvement of matching School C against the winner of 
A-versus-B: Thus the tournament system was born. 

The phenomenal growth of American forensics between the two 
World Wars proceeded on both the high school and collegiate levels. 
There is probably no infallible method of computing the number of 
students who participate in such activities today, although some 
notion of numbers may be gained from the popularity of the Na- 
tional Forensic League, Pi Kappa Delta, and other such national 
organizations, as well as the numerous state and regional leagues. 
Together with Lions Club, American Legion, and other individual 
contests, perhaps several hundred thousand students take part in 
some way every year. 

Competition is the mainspring of all this activity. For instance, 
the American Forensics Association National Forensics Calendar for 
1952-53 lists 96 competitive events on the college and high school 
levels, The very essence of the National Forensic League’s organi- 
zation is competition among and by its 600 chapters. 

This is not to say, of course, that there have been no attempts 
to find alternative speech activities; the non-decision debate and 
the speech festival were introduced some time ago, and discussion 
has become increasingly popular since the beginning of World War 
II. Nevertheless, all these projects have come into being against a 
backdrop of competitive speech activities: therefore, the non-decision 
debate is sometimes shunned by debaters because there are no 


*Assistant Professor of Speech and Debate Coach, University of California. 
**Instructor in English and Speech and Director of Forensics, St. Mary’s 
College of California. 
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prizes; festivals often look like tournaments-without-prizes; and the 
anomoly of competitive discussion has appeared. 

Nor has the competitive principle been free from scholarly chal- 
lenges during recent years. A large number of printed attacks 
have been made on American forensics; two of the most widely 
circulated were those of the British debaters and the comments of 
the Contest Committee of the North Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools. The British comments were directed mainly 
against the style of American debate as it has developed from tour- 
nament competition, rather than at any underlying principles in- 
volved. The NCA report, however, as delivered by committee 
chairman Lowell B. Fisher in 1950 called for abolition of high school 
speech contests in the 20-state NCA area. Other criticisms of high 
school speech contests have appeared in such periodicals as the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
School Activities, Clearing House, and ~ Quarterly Journal of the 
North Central Association. 

Competitive debating, as the foremost implementation of the 
competitive notion, has come in for many attacks in recent years. 
A study made of this subject in 1951 revealed that the criticisms 
against debate in the preceding ten years fell into these categories: 


I. Ethics 
A. Debating both sides is pernicious 
B. The necessity of winning creates pressures endan- 
gering intellectual honesty 
II. Overemphasis 
A. Takes too much of the student’s time 
B. Slights the rest of the curriculum 
III. Not a valuable educational technique 
A. Trains for contention, not agreement (Corollary: 
discussion is superior to debate) 
. It is artificial 
Neglects the majority to train the minority who 
need it least 
. Encourages “dramatic, eloquent, emotional” types 
of speaking 
Does not encourage objective investigation of facts 
Does not encourage analytical, critical thinking 
IV. Promotes poor attitudes and faulty speaking 
A. Creates artificial diction 
B. Encourages conceit and arrogance 
C. Gives no training for audience appeal 
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D. It is too coldly pseudo-logical 
E. Encourages over-use of “authority” 


From a study of more than 50 articles appearing during this 
period 1941-51, it became apparent that many suggestions were be- 
ing made for the improvement of forensics; articles by A. E. Rupp, 
Thorell B. Fest, H. P. Constans, and Richard Murphy are out- 
standing examples? 

Yet the fact remains that when Fest made a survey of 102 col- 

leges in 1948, asking forensics directors to make suggestions for 
improvements, he came to the following conclusion: 
Suggestions for improvement included mention of conditions and _ facilities 
that were desired, as opposed to any basic change in the pattern or philosophy 
of forensic events. Since tournament forensics and decision contests have been 
the subject of much discussion, some of which has resulted in definite changes 
of opinion, it seems significant that they were not mentioned in suggestions 
for improvement.2 

It would seem, therefore, that competition is solidly established 
as the principle of American forensics. Despite criticisms, forensics 
activities remain on a level established six decades ago, matching 
School A against School B. 

It would be naive, of course, to assert that tournaments and 
other contest speech activities are devoid of value. It is certainly 
true, as proponents frequently point out, that tournaments provide 
inexpensively for speech experience for many students, that certain 
speaking techniques are developed to a high degree, that students 
benefit from their contacts with other students, and so forth. But 
even the most ardent advocate of competition-based forensics will 
admit that there are certain dangers and evils which have come to 
be connected with the emphasis on winning; it is needless to re- 


1A. E. Rupp, “The Superior Teacher of Debate,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIV (April 1, 1948), 220-21. Thorrel B. Fest, “Forensic Programs 
and Their Direction,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXV (February, 1949), 
77-78. H. P. Constans, “The Role of the Intercollegiate Debating Tournament 
in the Postwar Period,” Speech Activities, V (Winter, 1949), 151-53. Richard 
Murphy, “Flexible Debate Topics,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVIII 
(April, 1942), 160-64. 

*Thorrel B. Fest, “A Survey of College Forensics,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIV (April, 1948), 168-73. 
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hearse the arguments so frequently brought against tournaments 
and other speech contests. 

Interschool forensics have continued to be run on a competitive 
basis because of the fact that there are certain advantages to be 
gained ,and criticisms have failed to change the situation because as 
yet no adequate principle has been advanced to perform the same 
task and reap the same advantages while at the same time elimi- 
nating the more objectionable features of competitive forensics. 

Therefore, the authors of this paper believe it is necessary at 
this time for forensics directors at both the secondary and collegiate 
level to reevaluate the present theory that competition must be the 
principle which supports interschool forensics. 

It is proposed here that the concept of interschool forensics as 
competition should give way, and that the concept of The Inter- 
school Curriculum should replace it. 


Il. 


What is meant by the “Concept of the /nterschool Curriculum”? 
How does it differ from the present theory? Has it ever been tried 
— and if so, has it worked? 

First of all, the term J/nterschool Curriculum must be defined. 
The basic principle is this: that forensics directors of schools in a 
given area organize themselves as a kind of informal curriculum 
committee for the purpose of determining and initiating those for- 
ensics activities most valuable to their own students. 

At first glance this principle may not seem to be different from 
that which now obtains, but in reality it is a radical departure from 
the concept of competition as the guiding force of American for- 
ensics. It involves a conscious agreement among directors to provide 
their students with whatever kind of forensics experience will do 
those students the most good. It makes the educational end pri- 
mary. 

Perhaps a concrete example will illustrate the meaning of the 
term Interschool Curriculum. Within sixty miles of San Francisco 
there are ten colleges and universities which engage in some kind 
of forensics activities: Tau Kappa Alpha, Pi Kappa Delta, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Western Speech Association, and the Pacific Forensic 
League. In the customary competitive pattern, one of two things 
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could be expected to happen in this region: (1) no interschool or- 
ganization of any kind would be formed, and the local colleges 
would content themselves with occasional local debates and trips to 
various tournaments, some of them 500 to 1000 miles away; or (2) 
some kind of competitive league or conference would be established, 
schedules would be drawn up, and champions would be crowned in 
various events. In either case, competition would be the motivating 
principle. 

In the winter of 1950-51, however, forensics directors of the San 
Francisco Bay Area met at the University of San Francisco to talk 
over their problems, and out of the discussion came the organization 
known as the Northern California Forensic Association. Members 
are: Stanford University, University of California, San Jose State 
College, University of San Francisco, San Francisco State College, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton College, San Francisco City College, 
University of Santa Clara, and Saint Mary’s College. 

How does the principle of the /mterschool Curriculum work out 
in the Northern California Forensic Association? The primary dif- 
ference between the N.C.F.A. and the usual competitive league lies 
in the attitude of the N.C.F.A. faculty directors, aiming at a bal- 
anced, year-long program of forensic activities which constitute a 
ten-college speech curriculum. The faculty directors meet regularly 
— usually once a month —to plan the radio series, debate sched- 
ules, or other activities. The group utilizes any forensic technique 
which will further the education of its students. 

In practice, this programming has led the N.C.F.A. to sponsor 
five kinds of regular events: a monthly roundtable discussion (Bay 
Area Roundtable) held at a different college each time; a round- 
robin debate schedule which gives member schools a major campus 
debate twice a month; a weekly radio discussion program (Uni- 
versity Platform) over a major San Francisco network station 
(KCBS); a tournament for member schools; and, finally, a bi- 
cameral student congress at the end of each semester. 

It will be noted, of course, that there is nothing new or revolu- 
tionary about any of these events in themselves. The departure 
from the competitive status quo is apparent, however, in two things: 
(1) the conscious use of all types of forensics activities, including 
competitive events, to lay out a balanced, year-long interschool 
speech program; and (2) the agreement among faculty directors 
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that this program is merely a general methodological framework for 
putting certain educational principles into practice; hence, any 
method or technique may be changed or modified if it does not 
fulfill its educational purpose. 


Til. 


The essence of the Jnterschool Curriculum, as we have defined 
it, is flexibility and experimentation. A regional board of debate di- 
rectors, each member having his own unique notions of what is 
valuable in the speech field, can hardly establish and administer 
the forensics programs of many varied institutions if it is forced to 
operate within a rigid framework of procedures and objectives. This 
is particularly true for an organization such as the N.C.F.A. which 
includes within its membership Catholic and Protestant colleges, a 
major private university ,and many different types of state-sup- 
ported institutions. The Jnterschool Curriculum is an attempt to 
discover common denominators through cooperative action, rather 
than a system for enforcing majority decisions on unconvinced 
minorities. Thus, its orientation is pragmatic and its methodology 
is experimental. 

It is obvious, of course, that the implementation of the Inter- 
school Curriculum requires some type of initial agreement on a com- 
mon framework of procedure. Such a framework, however, can be 
limited to a few basic methodological guides and need not encompass 
either detailed procedural directives or ultimate intellectual objec- 
tives. The following principles have been accepted in some measure 
by the N.C.F.A. The modest degree of success enjoyed by this 
organization suggests that other colleges and universities might find 
it worthwhile to experiment with forensics associations organized 
along similar lines. 

The N.C.F.A. has been built on three general methodological 
principles. First, it has sought to develop among students an atti- 
tude of cooperative deliberation about matters of the public interest 
rather than a spirit of contentiousness and combativeness. Second, 
it has attempted to stress interdisciplinary thinking. Participants 
have been encouraged to surmount the barriers which have risen 
among and between the various social sciences and humanities. 
Third, it has aimed at the exploration of all levels of analysis to 
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which public issues are susceptible, from the metaphysical to the 
programmatic. The implications of these three guides may be made 
explicit by a more detailed account of each. 

As we have indicated, inter-collegiate forensics has long been 
dominated by the principle of competition. Positive efforts to de- 
velop among students an attitude of cooperative deliberation is, of 
course, a firm rejection of that principle. This is not to say that 
traditional debating forms have no place in the /nterschool Curricu- 
lum. We do not wish to disinter the hoary dispute over the relative 
merits of discussion and debate. Under the proper conditions both 
of these speech forms can provide honest deliberative experience. 

The principle of cooperative deliberation, however, is nothing 
more than the application of a basic democratic concept to the edu- 
cational field. Such an application is justified by the obligation 
incumbent upon all of us to train students for self-government. Two 
indispensable notions implicit in a democratic philosophy are ration- 
ality and process... Each of these ideas contains far-reaching impli- 
cations for the educational system, and hence for the forensics pro- 
gram. 

Self-government is rational government by virtue of the assump- 
tion that all citizens are equal participants in the decision-making 
process. This implies that each citizen is sufficiently wise and 
knowledgeable to determine his own and society’s destiny, and that 
there is no elite which has a monopoly on political wisdom. All citi- 
zens, then, must be treated as intellectual equals — as persons capa- 
ble of utilizing information in a rational and intelligent manner. 
Thus viewed, the democratic process is simply one of distributing 
facts, evidence, and ideas which will provide the raw material for 
cooperative deliberation about common problems. However, if the 
information which each of us gives to the others is always colored 
by self-interest and is usually presented in a persuasive, emotional 
manner, then it is obvious that the society is not practicing self- 
government as we have defined it. More significantly, self-govern- 
ment under such circumstances becomes impossible. 

A second root of self-government is universal acceptance of a 
process rather than common agreement on final objectives. While 
most Americans decorously embrace such end-goals as justice, lib- 
erty, and domestic tranquility, few will agree on the specific de- 
notations and implications of these high-level abstractions. More- 
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over, the particular goals toward which social and political action is 
directed are in a constant state of flux; their content and significance 
vary with changing conditions. Democratic societies are successful 
to the extent that they are able to adapt themselves to continually 
changing situations and to solve a never-ending succession of unique 
problems. Thus, democratic citizens require above all else a toler- 
ance of change and an appreciation and understanding of the role 
of process in human affairs. 

The Jnterschool Curriculum can make a positive contribution 
to the development of a democratic citizenry by employing a num- 
ber of devices designed to stress the importance of rational and 
flexible thought processes. The N.C.F.A. program, for example, has 
been built primarily around three activities of this sort; roundtable 
discussion groups, student congresses, and a radio forum series. Al- 
though many adaptations of these three speech forms have been 
tried, the basic organizing principle has remained constant; the 
encouragement of cooperative deliberation in preference to forensics 
combat. 

The monthly discussion groups have usually been organized to 
explore different phases of the semester discussion question. A de- 
tailed agenda, including the problem-areas to be explored, the spe- 
cific issues to be emphasized, and a detailed bibliography, is sub- 
mitted to the participants well in advance of each meeting. Sessions 
are conducted in an informal manner by student moderators. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to read widely in the literature bearing on the 
discussion question and a premium is placed on informal and cre- 
ative contributions to the monthly sessions. Finally, the work of 
the discussion groups culminates in a Student Congress, held near 
the end of each semester, where legislation pertaining to the dis- 
cussion question is introduced and debated. 

When properly organized and conducted, all three of these speech 
activities can contribute to a growing willingness among students 
to explore subject matter intensively, extensively, and cooperatively. 
Within this type of speech framework the uninformed speaker who 
relies on a mellifluous voice and a bag of sophistic tricks soon finds 
himself at a decided disadvantage. Any attempt he makes to con- 
ceal ignorance behind a screen of persuasion is quite likely to be 
met by direct questions and criticisms from other participants. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that these speech activities can make a 
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definite contribution to the development of cooperative deliberation. 

The second methodological principle which might be useful for 
the /nterschool Curriculum is that if inter-disciplinary thinking. The 
notion that human knowledge, particularly in the social sciences and 
the humanities, has become over-specialized and over-compartmental- 
ized is, of course, not a new one. Moreover, numerous experiments 
have been undertaken in American colleges and universities for the 
purpose of devising a suitable integration and reorganization of the 
knowledge in these fields. 

There is at present in our higher educational institutions a 
widely recognized need for a more comprehensive understanding 
of social relationships and social dynamics. Recognition of the 
problem, however, has only infrequently been followed by changes 
in method. There remains a tendency to consider such problems as, 
for example, cyclical variation in business activity exclusively in 
terms of economic theory; or, control of bureaucracy purely in 
terms of public administration. It has been generally admitted that 
the compartmentalization of social knowledge into economics, his- 
tory, political science, psychology, etc. frequently obstructs the so- 
lution of many public problems. Few of the critical issues with 
which we are faced today can adequately be analyzed in terms of 
any single discipline or field. Each problem involves a whole matrix 
of relationships which do not recognize the boundaries of academic 
classification. What is needed is at least a partial integration of 
all social knowledge for the purpose of allowing us to see the larger 
picture of which all such problems are intimate parts. 

Although most American colleges have so far been unable to 
find a suitable method for breaching the barriers of academic clas- 
sification, this should not deter inter-collegiate forensics organiza- 
tions from exploring in that direction. The initial steps, in fact, 
have already been taken. Inter-collegiate forensics activity has 
traditionally focused on problem areas rather than on categories of 
knowledge. Such a problem-solving orientation is admirably suited 
to procedures which further integrate, assimilate, and focus on 
common problems all the data and ideas of all the social sciences 
and humanities. The forensics program can play a significant and 
as yet largely unfilled role by providing an opportunity for students 
to organize and utilize the materials which they obtain from the 
often self-contained units of traditionally organized curricula. 
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The Jnterschool Curriculum, as illustrated by the work of the 
N.C.F.A., can readily be adapted to the principle of inter-disciplin- 
ary thinking. The more informal and flexible types of speech ac- 
tivity used by the N.C.F.A. are well suited to the exploration of 
all major aspects of the problem areas selected for analysis. More- 
over, the strict limitations on speaking time which so frequently 
render formal debates artificial and incomplete experiences are 
absent from many of the speech forms used by the Association. 
Consequently, students have a broader opportunity to analyze their 
problem areas completely. 

During a recent semester three roundtable discussions and a 
student congress were devoted to a study of California’s Public 
Welfare System. Participants were encouraged to consider welfare 
economics, welfare politics, welfare laws, welfare theory, and the 
relationship of each of these to the others. A thorough considera- 
tion of these areas led first to a reexamination of the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and legal institutions under which we live, and ulti- 
mately to an examination of general social philosophies. Conse- 
quently, when specific recommendations for welfare legislation 
were introduced into the Student Congress, participants were better 
able to evaluate the numerous implications of each proposal. 

The third methodological guide for the Interschool Curriculum 
concerns the role of philosophical concepts in the inter-collegiate 
forensics program. The members of the N.C.F.A. have generally 
felt that traditional debate forms offer scant opportunity for a 
thorough consideration of the philosophical implications of the de- 
bate case. Not only is there insufficient time to develop these im- 
plications, but analysis of this type is not usually considered to be 
good debate strategy. Thus, great emphasis is most frequently 
placed upon factual contentions and upon the programmatic or ap- 
plicatory aspects of the debater’s ideological position, while little or 
no attention is given to his metaphysical, ethical, and other theo- 
retical assumptions. 

It is not our contention, of course, that the Jnterschool Curricu- 
lum should be devoted exclusively to social philosophy. But it does 
seem reasonable to require student speakers to give as much atten- 
tion to metaphysics and to social theory as they devote to specific 
policy implementations. This is particularly true where students 
from schools having fundamentally different ideological orientations 
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are brought together for forensic events. An understanding of these 
differences is a critical necessity in a democratic society composed 
of numerous ideological groups. - 

Again, the program of the N.C.F.A. has proved to be well 
adapted to the realization of this particular educational objective. 
The speech activities sponsored by the organization are designed to 
provide a maximum opportunity for the development and explora- 
tion of the theoretical components of knowledge. Coaches of the 
member institutions make deliberate attempts to include this ana- 
lytical element in the work of roundtables, radio discussions, and 
student congresses. Speech forms are frequently modified in order 
to provide sufficient speaking time for the development of this 
aspect of the speaker’s position. In short, all reasonable effort is 
exerted to encourage students to develop and to appreciate the im- 
portance of a philosophic frame of reference. 


IV. 


What, then, are the advantages of a regional organization based 
on the notion of the Jnterschool Curriculum? Perhaps a listing of 
the benefits accruing to N.C.F.A. colleges and universities during 
the past three years will provide a partial answer to this question. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the N.C.F.A. is a new and 
experimental organization, Neither its form nor its function repre- 
sents the only possible implementation of the /nterschool Curricu- 
lum. 

The results of the N.C.F.A.’s brief experience to date can be 
summarized under two headings: administrative and pedagogical. 

From the point of view of increased administrative efficiency, 
we believe that the following conclusions safely can be drawn: 


First, pedagogical efficiency is more easily attained by frequent 
and frank discussion of methods used. 

Second, some events are possible which could not be arranged 
without organization. Radio station KCBS, for instance, 
demanded assurance that the students involved in projected 
radio programs would fulfill their commitments; such an 
assurance could not have been given by any one individual 
on behalf of nine other unorganized individual colleges. 

Third, a balanced, year-long educational program can be laid 

' out to meet the needs of each member school. 
Fourth, various forensics techniques and events can be attempt- 
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ed, subject to direct and personal evaluation through fre- 
quent directors’ meetings. 

Fifth, extensive local activity can be provided, easing the strain 
on budgets and cutting down the number of classes missed 
by students; extensive local publicity, incidentally, can be 
an effective argument for schools faced with critical bud- 
get problems. 

Sixth, numerous on-campus events can be held, popularizing de- 
bate and discussion among the general student bodies of 
the colleges; on-campus affairs also tend to popularize 
speech events among future debaters and discussants. 

Seventh, comprehensive and purposeful planning enables each 
forensics director to coordinate speech events with the rest 
of the curriculum in his own college. 


From the standpoint of pedagogical objectives, the Jnterschool 
Curriculum has contributed to the following results in N.C.F.A. 
schools: 


First, students tend to develop a stronger interest in subject 
matter and to deemphasize their concern with speech tech- 
niques. Consequently, forensic activity is more closely in- 
tegrated into the fabric of their academic careers and later 
life. 

Second, participants are enabled to develop a positive, coopera- 
tive approach to public issues in preference to a possibly 
more negative, disputatious orientation. They are in a 
better position to observe the more disasterous consequ- 
ences of unbridled competition. 

Third, some students, though by no means all, become aware of 
the inter-relatedness of the humanities and the social sci- 
ences. Thus they become more adept in isolating and 
weighing the numerous elements involved in the public 
problems which concern them. 

Fourth, this type of forensics program affords more opportunity 
than the more orthodox program for the students to de- 
velop and to investigate cooperatively the basic value 
assumptions on which they rest their analyses and their 
arguments. 


In summation, the authors believe that these general conclusions 
are justified: that the traditional emphasis on competition has cer- 
tain recognized disadvantages and faults; that the concept of an 
Interschool Curriculum as a basis for speech activities offers some 
answers to these problems; that the notion of interschool forensics 
as competition should be replaced insofar as possible by the Jnter- 
school Curriculum. 
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PREPARING THE STUDENT FOR AN ORAL READING 
Dorotuy S. HapLey* 


Whenever the subject of learning to present ideas effectively 
and beautifully comes up, I am always reminded of a remark at- 
tributed to Mary Roberts Rinehart. In describing a very sloppy 
looking woman, Mrs. Rinehart said, “She always looked as though 
she had said, ‘Clothes, I am going down town. If you want to come 
along HANG ON.’” 

’ Too many times, it seems to me, our ideas and our presentation 
of another’s ideas, are comparable to clothes worn in just such a 
haphazard and unbecoming manner. 

In an effort to put the buttons on straight, as it were, I divide my 
beginning interpretation course into two main divisions: the art of 
impression and the art of expression. 

Dr. Charles H. Woolbert, late of the University of Iowa, once 
wrote: “Unless a system provides for ultimate analysis it cannot be 
properly taught. The only way to get at a pupil whose thinking 
does not guide him right is to take the thing apart and show him 
it works. As a matter of teaching it is the one best way of develop- 
ing the student’s powers of self-criticism and of cultivating good 
speech habits. No system is complete that does not make its pro- 
ducts into keen and accurate analyzers.” 

The basic principle outlined is, of course, applied to each mem- 
ber of the class. And it is that “each” that makes such a course an 
indvidual development for each individual in the class. In other 
words, the broad divisions are broad only in the sense of coverage 
of course planning. In application, the course must rest solidly on 
the premise that it is the development of each student which is the 
major interest and purpose. 

As Severina E. Nelson of the University of Illinois, co-author 
with Mr. Woolbert of The Art of Interpretative Speech wrote in her 
preface to the third edition of that text: “I hope that teachers of 
interpretative speech will always remember that each student is a 
unique personality, to be developed through learning those principles 
and applying those techniques requisite to artistic achievement in 
any field.” 


*Instructor in Speech, The University of Mississippi. 
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As such a plan adapts itself to each student, so does it adapt it- 
self to each selection which the student strives to prepare. 

Consequently, the mouth filling title “Guiding the Student in 
the Preparation of the Individual Selection” can actually to boiled 
down to two simple rules of thumb: getting across to the student 
the ability to do a good job of analyzing his material and then help- 
ing him to present that material in the light of his new understand- 
ing of it, as well and vividly and honestly as he possibly can. 

We shall, therefore, begin with the problem of impression or 
the analysis of a student’s material. Before a performer can do a 
good job of presentation he should be thoroughly saturated with 
a knowledge of and a feeling for the selection itself. He should 
remember that he is PRESENTING and INTERPRETING. He is NOT 
“representing” or “being” or “impersonating.” Only if he is true 
to that creed and to the author’s purpose in writing this selection 
can he do a good job. 

He should be trained to find out four basic things about his 
selection. 

First, he has the problem of the logical setting of his material. 
In other words, he must be able to express succintly and interest- 
ingly what the author’s theme is and how the author goes about 
presenting that theme, whether it is accomplished by connotation, 
narration, persuasion, dramatization, or a combination of any of 
the four. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the emotional setting of his 
material. He must know and understand the author’s character and 
philosophy of life, why he wrote as he did. He needs to know, too, 
what was the author’s mood when he wrote the selection, and what 
was his motivation for writing it. 

Third, the question of logical details arises. The interpreter 
must know the meanings of all the words, whether familiar or other- 
wise; the meaning of all phrases; and be able to explain any unusual 
word relations in the sentences. 

Finally, the emotional details need to be scrutinized. What is 
the relation of word meanings to imagery? How widely is the ap- 
peal of the image used? What kinds of imagery are used? 

In other words, to be able to RE-create the individual selection, 
he must know as much about the material as the author did when 
he first CREATED it. 
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After the student has come thus far in gaining a thorough under- 
standing of his selection, his next step is to master the art of ex- 
presson. 

To say this can be finally accomplished in any beginning course 
in interpretation is, of course, by far too large a claim. But certainly 
a good beginning can be made and the student stimulated to feel 
that the mastery of such an art is a life time project and one well 
worth a life time effort. 

Expression, like impression, can be logically divided into four 
divisions. Text assignments are made on each division. A class 
lecture is given on each division. Very brief class exercises, using 
both prose and poetry, are assigned each student on all four angles 
of the study. Voice and diction exercises are made an integral part 
of each of the four divisions and done ALONG wITH the classroom 
selections. I agree with Miss Charlotte Lee of the School of Speech 
of Northwestern University that best results are obtained in that 
way, using specific selections as motivating material, rather than 
voice and diction exercises simply per se. 

The first of the four elements of the art of expression studied 
is that of vocal quality——the definitive aspect of a voice, the 
thing that makes it yours, like personalized face powder! Obviously, 
all of us would like to have the most beautiful quality possible. 
Although the individual quality depends on several factors over 
which the student has no control, such as physcal make up of the 
vocal mechanism, he can still be given exercises to develop his basic 
quality to the most pleasing ultimate. He can still be taught, for 
example, to make his vowels round and full and free and to clip his 
consonants, not to mention driving home the ever present problem 
of always putting in those missing t’s and d’s and g’s. It has been 
said that the problem of good vocal quality depends on making long 
sounds long and short sounds short —an oversimplification, of 
course, but a succint statement of an undeniable truth. 

The second problem is that of force, not loudness but projection. 
It necessitates work to distinguish between the three kinds of force: 
effusive, expulsive, and explosive. The performer should do exercises 
in all three. He should then work on a selection which demands 
variety in touch and attack, the use of all three. Such an acquired 
ability goes a long way toward achieving vocal variety and warming 
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up an uninteresting vocal quality. It is one of the easiest ways of 
making development and progress. 

Time is the third aspect to be mastered. Any student can be 
taught to vary his speech, and that is a good start in the right direc- 
tion. Obviously that is only a start. The delicate problem of timing 
is a complex one. It is one of the qualities that distinguishes the 
great comedian from his lesser brothers, for example. If the problem 
is analyzed and selections studied which call for the use of pause 
for suspense, for interest, for dramatic heightening and for climax, 
at least the lamp is lighted and a beginning made on this consum- 
mate problem. 

Finally, there is the problem of pitch. When it is reduced to a 
definite and obtainable objective it, too, becomes a really useful tool 
in the hands of the student performer. The simplest way seems to 
be to explain the difference between slide, step, and key, and then 
to do as in the case of the study of force — individual examples and 
then a longer selection involving the use of all three aspects of pitch. 

After the student has thus taken his problem apart and worked 
on each individual angle of it, he is ready to put the pieces back 
together, to assemble his puzzle, as it were. 

The individual selection is the student’s puzzle. He should study 
it and treat of it on all the angles discussed in the basic course. Then 
he is ready to make the specific application of all these principles 
to his particular selection. And only then does he have a chance of 
really “presenting,” or really “re-creating” and of being an oral 
interpreter of literature. 

A technique of teaching that has proven its worth to me is 
to have each student do a fifteen to twenty minute “graduate reci- 
tal” as his last assignment in the course. 

Individual conferences are held with each student. The choice 
of his selection is discussed in an effort to help him find one he 
really likes, one he can do with some assurance of success, and one 
which has a definite connotative quality for him. 

He then does a complete written analysis of his selection. The 
analysis is handed in, read by the instructor, graded, and handed 
back for additions or revisions as needed. 

In the meantime he has been working on “expressing” the selec- 
tion in the light of his analysis. He should try, consciously, to use 
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all the principles of the art of expression which have been studied 
in the course. 

During the last class meeting, each student gives his recital. He 
had a triple problem. He must be able to read his analysis interest- 
ingly and well and to communicate to his audience with vitality and 
audience contact. He must then read his selection to the best of his 
ability. And he must be sure that in so doing he has definitely and 
vividly carried out the purpose and understanding of which he wrote 
in his analysis. 

A student who has gone through this discipline of preparation 
and then had the experience of presentation has a good basic and 
workable knowledge of how to go about the presentation of any 
individual selection he may, in the future, want to present. 

I believe in the fundamental importance of acquiring the ability 
to do just that. When we have trained a student to be able to do 
it we have been true to the truth that ANy art is an art oNLy if it 
is done to the very best ability of its performer. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION IN THE OUTDOOR THEATER 
Kermit Hunter* 


In considering the outdoor theater it is important to distinguish 
between what we call the “outdoor drama” and the purely pageant 
form. The pageant uses large tableaus and scenic effects, tied to- 
gether by a spoken commentary of one or two voices, and the effort 
is generally toward picturization rather than characterization. On 
the other hand, the outdoor drama is basically a play presented out 
of doors. It contains a clearly-woven plot which moves to a climax; 
it depends upon the development and interplay of definite char- 
acters; and in general it is designed to be seen more than once, to 
run for months or years. The problem of oral interpretation is less 
important in the pageant. A typical example of the pageant is the 
mammoth Railroad Fair staged in Chicago several years ago in 
which more than 500 people appeared on a vast stage amid a wealth 
of trains, automobiles, carriages, houses, city streets, and elaborate 
stage machinery — and where only one voice was heard, that of the 
narrator, or historian, who explained on a public address system 
the various scenes and tableaus. 

In the outdoor drama, with its spoken dialogue, its plot, and its 
character portrayal, the oral interpretation problem obviously centers 
around the size of the theater and the fact that the play is out of 
doors. The Greeks at times managed to seat more than 15,000 
people in a single outdoor theater, and without the aid of a public 
address system they managed to have each member of the audience 
hear what was being said, chanted, or sung on the stage. We might 
argue that the Greek spoken 2,000 years ago was easier to under- 
stand than our modern English (a possibility which any speech 
teacher might readily allow). We might also say that the hearing 
organs of the ancient Greeks, undefiled by the cacophony of noises 
emanating from a more advanced civilization such as ours, were in 
a more receptive condition, It is likely, however, that the declama- 
tory style of the Greek plays and actors made it proper for the stage 
figures to speak in stentorian blasts that would carry for 200 feet. 
In any event, we find today that the human voice, for outdoor work 
in the night atmosphere, cannot effectively reach more than about 


*Instructor in Speech, University of North Carolina. 
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3,000 seats. Faith of Our Fathers, Paul Green’s beautiful play in 
Washington, D. C. a few years back, was staged in a theater seat- 
ing 4,500, and all voices had to be amplified through an elaborate 
system of hidden microphones. But more and more we are striving 
for intimacy in the outdoor play, and since we find that amplifica- 
tion tends to weaken that sense of intimacy, we now build our 
theater to seat approximately 2,500 people, so that on a summer 
night an actor can speak in broad clear tones without having to 
strain his voice. 

Ordinarily the only voice we amplify is that of the narrator or 
historian. Paul Green prefers to have the characters seen, reading 
a book or simply addressing the audience. At the Cherokee play 
the figure is not seen; his voice merely comes out of the night. The 
Petersburg, Illinois, show on Abraham Lincoln used the Our Town 
idea of having the narrator be a character in the play itself, stepping 
to the footlights to speak on intimate terms with the audience 
(through a hidden microphone), then moving back to join the action 
on the stage. At Boone, North Carolina, in a new departure, the 
narrator has been eliminated entirely and the play itself carries the 
historical sequences without any additional tying together. The 
narrator, as one might easily guess, is not designed so much as a 
commentator or interpreter as he is a storyteller. The playwright 
must studiously avoid the temptation to use him to preach, to com- 
ment or to elaborate. Therefore, in general, whether we use a nar- 
rator or not, the voices on the stage are not amplified; and the prob- 
lem of oral interpretation becomes a paramount issue in the outdoor 
theater. 

We are concerned first of all, of course, with the type of voice 
which an actor possesses. Baritone is decidedly preferable to tenor, 
and alto more desirable than soprano. The deeper voices command 
more attention, fit more plausibly the semi-heroic figures that are 
being portrayed; and more important, they carry better. In these 
plays our casts are comprised mainly of college students or recent 
graduates, not only because they are less expensive and more amen- 
able to direction, but also because they have a zest and an eagerness 
which are very essential. The result is that the play has a vitality 
we could probably never achieve with a professional New York cast. 
But our college students vary between tenors and semi-baritones, 
and casting becomes a great problem. In addition, we often find 
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that a sizeable baritone boom will suddenly alter into a meager 
tenor yawp when the actor becomes excited, or when the scene de- 
mands anger or sudden vehemence. We find that the night air 
often dims a clear full voice into a cloudy mumble. On the other 
hand, a foggy, rainy night invariably makes the voices sound better 
and carry better, while a good dose of sunburn from morning or 
afternoon rehearsals will cut down on volume and give the player a 
troublesome phlegm in the throat. Women’s voices are always a 
great problem, mainly because of a simple lack of vocal power. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, most of the important movements in 
American History seem to have been motivated, on the surface at 
least, by the male animal, and we find ourselves having to dream 
up roles for women, insert romantic interludes, create dances, quilt- 
ing parties, sewing bees, and weddings solely in order to vitalize the 
play with female warmth and color and variety. 

Ultimately the solution to the oral interpretation problem in the 
outdoor drama devolves upon the playwright. First of all, he must 
devise lines and speeches which will be dramatically effective, move 
the action forward, and delineate character, and at the same time 
carry well to the last seat in the theater when spoken by the aver- 
age actor. The playwright cannot honestly damn the actors for being 
mush-mouthed until he has eliminated from his play all lines and 
phrases which are easily subject to a mush-mouthed rendition. At 
Cherokee, for example, we were dealing with two Indian characters 
whose names sounded very much alike — Junaluska and Yonaguska. 
Obviously, for the benefit of patrons a hundred feet out from the 
stage, we had to give Yonaguska the English equivalent of his name 
— Drowning Bear. As usual, one critic who did not stop to consider 
this factor gave us a sulfurous reprimand for attempting to be 
pseudo-romantic, for throwing away the beautiful Indian word 
Yonaguska. A typical phrase of the year 1800 such as, “Lord love 
us, this heel music’ll ruin the young’ns!” must be altered to read, 
“Looky, Tom, you quit scratchin’ out that jumpy music; these boys 
and gals are gettin’ the devil in ’em!” Which is to say that insofar 
as possible, without harshness and unpleasantness, the speech should 
stress consonant sounds — it should be hard, sharp, and arresting. 

In the second place, it is dangerous in the outdoor theater to 
attempt to re-create in any detail the speech patterns of past eras. 
We find that the adroit handling of a few colloquialisms and region- 
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alisms will establish the full flavor of the time and place. Much of 
the theater, of course, consists in fooling the audience; the most 
realistic play is actually very artifical. The world created on the 
stage is of necessity an unreal world, a selection of the more im- 
portant happenings over a given period, a crowding of such hap- 
penings into a two-hour stretch in such a way as to give the im- 
pression of reality. And so it is with speech patterns: for example, 
we might be painfully authentic by having a character say, “Hit 
’uz a-leanin’ sigoddlin’ yonder ferninst the barn.” A few minutes of 
this kind of talk would be fatal out of doors, or anywhere else, just 
as-the transfer of Scarlet Sister Mary to the New York stage years 
ago left great portions of the audiences agape at the intricacies of 
the South Carolina Gullah dialect. Instead, we choose a dozen or 
so words which have the flavor of the period and the characters 
involved and sprinkle them in noticeable places through the speeches. 
For example, the sentence above would be broken up and used va- 
riously: “Hit’s over yonder.” “Where?” “Ferninst the barn, like I 
said.” A few minutes later a character might mention that a piece 
of patchwork in a quilt had been sewed in “all sigoddlin’.” 

The same procedure holds true with contrasts in speech patterns. 
For example, in Horn in the West the more uncultured frontiersmen 
shorten “Mrs, Stuart” to “Miz Stuart.” On the other hand, we 
establish the fact that John Sevier is meant to be considered (in 
this play, at least) a gentleman by having him bow very courteously 
and address the lady as “Mistress Stuart.” To a majority of the 
audience a contrast such as “Miz” with “Mistress” is sufficient to 
mark the speech pattern as “having all the color and flavor of the 
frontier period.” It is a well-known stage axiom that when a char- 
acter must use dialect, he needs to speak only the first five or six 
speeches in dialect, for the simple reason that when he is thus estab- 
lished the audience will henceforth accept his speech as being dialect, 
even when he is actually speaking perfectly pure English. The 
spectators are not conscious of being fooled, and even if they were, 
one has served the more important ends of speed, clarity, and intel- 
ligibility. Continuous use of dialect slows the pace of the play; 
therefore, we use it sparingly, injecting only a few colorful words 
and phrases. When we introduce rough characters such as soldiers, 
drunks, villains, and the like, especially in volatile scenes that build 
to a quick climax, we find that the same sharp effect can be secured 
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if we substitute “Dang!” for “Damn,” if we change “Jesus Christ!” 
to “Confound it!” and if we stress the manner of delivery rather 
than the actual word itself. In this connection, we demand that 
actors speak more slowly than on the indoor stage, in a more meas- 
ured and deliberate manner. We stress careful articulation, a broader 
sense of phrasing, and somewhat more obvious timing, at the same 
time avoiding the grandiloquent and melodramatic. And above all, 
we emphasize strong projection. 

In the third place, the outdoor drama has little room for quiet 
scenes. When we speak of intimacy with the audience, we mean 
bringing the audience close to the stage, both physically and psy- 
chologically. Intimacy within the scene itself is rarely possible except 
in pantomime. Since the outdoor theater demands broad movements 
and a sense of bigness, it is virtually impossible to have two people 
alone on an eighty-foot stage for very long, or to have them speak 
in intimate tones. In the play Horn in the West, in order to intro- 
duce a love element, we played the scene in pantomime, having 
music in the background, having the boy and girl meet at a distance, 
she to turn coyly away, he to twist his way bashfully across to 
her. He does not blurt out, “I love you,” or “Mary, there is some- 
thing I’ve been wanting to tell you.” He asks instead, “Did you 
get the flowers?” She merely nods. He asks, “Did you like ’em?” 
Again she merely nods. He asks a little impatiently, “Well, can’t 
you say something?” At this point it struck us that we might get 
some humor and comedy by having her reply in a purely 18th cen- 
tury manner, and to do so we had to dress her as a Puritan lass in 
a gray bonnet. So we went back and made this change, and when 
he asked his question, she replied, “I thank thee, Master Jack. Thou 
art very kind.” This sequence led us to a later comedy situation, 
and in this case the speech pattern determined the whole course of 
the scene, as well as the character and the costume. 

In the fourth place, no matter how painstakingly we select the 
cast for a play, it is impossible to find a perfect character for each 
part. It is especially hard to cast people like George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Andrew Jackson. The lines must be con- 
ceived, however, to portray the whole character of the man. In at 
least two outdoor plays where Jackson has been used, for example, 
the character has been miserably represented, and perhaps the real 
trouble lies in the sheer ineptitude of the lines in conveying the mas- 
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sive enigma of Jackson as a farmer, soldier, frontiersman, lawyer, 

and a dozen other things. He lived amid a variety of dialects all 
his life; at times he seemed crude, at other times highly cultured. 
Yet, strangely enough, we are criticized not for his speech but for 
his dress, his manner of walking, his stature, his hair, everything 
but the important thing. Critics of the outdoor play invariably 
quarrel with what is historically accurate and casually ignore what 
is the most bald-faced fiction. We have not yet found a perfect 
Jackson, and we are still wondering whether the trouble is in the 
lines or in the actors—or in the audience. Certainly the speech 
problem here has not been satisfactorily solved, even though it is 
not criticized. 

Most of the outdoor dramas are staged here in the South. Vir- 
ginia has one, North Carolina has four, and others are being planned 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee. The bulk of 

- our acting material is made up of Southerners, and in spite of very 
good speech training and theater training, these people come to us 
with speech deficiencies that are unmistakably a result of their , 
environment. We have no quarrel, of course, with background, with t 
ancestors, or with social creeds, but since we draw audiences from S 
every state in the Union, we feel that a standard American speech 
is in most cases the acceptable medium on the outdoor, or any other, 
stage. The tendencies toward liquidness, fronting, diphthongization, 
and dropping of sounds are deadly before an audience of 3,000 out 
of doors. That is why more and more emphasis is being placed on 
speech training in colleges where there is a strong drama department, 
and especially at the University of North Carolina where consider- 
able attention is given to the outdoor drama. Tryouts are held each 
spring in the localities where the outdoor plays are to be staged that 
summer, but tryouts are also held for the whole state of North Caro- 
lina later, and finally by the Southeastern Theater Conference em- 
bracing a dozen southern states, all to find actors for the four out- 
door plays in North Carolina and two stock companies in North 

Carolina and Virginia. 

The demand is increasing, and those of us who are connected 
with the outdoor theater are especially proud to be able to furnish 
summer jobs for six hundred people each year, to help bridge the 
gap between the university and Broadway, or at least to give some 
aspiring speech or drama major a chance to improve his or her 
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physical and psychological approach to the problem of expression 
and communication. We are not wedded necessarily to people who 
have acting experience. One of our leading characters at Boone, 
North Carolina, never appeared in a play in his life until last sum- 
mer. He did work for years, however, in speech classes. Many years 
ago some hardworking speech teacher somewhere in South Carolina 
made it possible for him in 1952 to earn $65 a week from his speech 
training, opening up for him a whole new field of endeavor; and it 
is very likely that neither he nor the teacher ever dreamed he could 
make a living as an actor. The horizon is indeed challenging, as well 
as unlimited. Speech is important to us in the outdoor theater, and 
we hope that you will keep this in mind, that you will consider this 
field, even to the extent of sending to us for tryouts each spring 
any student who has the interest, the intelligence, and the well-de- 
veloped voice for a role in an outdoor play. And what goes for the 
student also goes for the teacher. You are invited to try out. 
Hamlet was performed in an outdoor theater, and perhaps the 
whole problem has changed very little these three and one-half cen- 
turies since Shakespeare wrote: 
Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounc’d it to you, tripplingly on the 


tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as five the 
town crier spoke my lines. 
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THE INTERCONNECTING PANEL FOR STAGE LIGHTING 


Vern REYNOLDS* 


The Arden Playhouse, as is the case with most theaters, amateur 
or professional, is not the adequate plant which we of Southern 
Methodist University’s Speech and Theater Department would like 
it to be. The playhouse occupies a portion of one of the wings of 
the oldest building on our campus. Since it was not designed spe- 
cifically for theatrical productions, but was built originally for hold- 
ing assemblies, there is no fly space above the stage floor. There is, 
as a matter of fact, a sloping ceiling some sixteen feet from the floor 
at its highest point. 

Over the years there have been major and minor improvements 
made in the theater by particularly ambitious students students, 
because there was not an official technical director of the department 
until very recently. Among these improvements was the construc- 
tion of “light decks” above the dressing rooms which jut out into 
the house from either side of the stage. These light decks were 
walled in, leaving an aperture facing the stage through which it is 
possible to aim spotlights, These positions, called cheeks, are 
especially valuable because there is no teaser, and the first available 
light units behind the proscenium are forced by this lack of a teaser 
to be so high that the angle of projection is abnormal and undesir- 
able. The cheeks are used, therefore, to light the downstage areas, 
and, since the cheeks are at a somewhat flatter angle of throw, to 
blend a good deal of the remaining acting area lighting. 

The most vexing lighting problem in the playhouse is of another 
nature, however. We are extremely limited in light circuits by the 
switchboard, which was installed in this auditorium before 1920 and 
contains twelve circuits with a thirty ampere maximum load on 
each. All of these circuits were, in times past, permanently wired 
to various outlets, some through resistance dimmers. Since the stage 
is quite small, there is very little space for dimmers to be installed 
in what is ordinarily known as a dimmer board; so dimmers are 
placed around the switchboard where there is space. There are six 
such dimmers, alternating 1000W and 3000W capacities. In addi- 


*Instructor of Speech and Radio and Technical Director of Dramatic Pro- 
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tion, there is a portable 1650W resistance dimmer which is designed 


to plug directly into a hot circuit and dim whatever is plugged into 


an outlet set into the dimmer itself. 

During the summer months of 1951 it was decided that the light- 
ing setup had to have more flexibility. There was not a feasible 
way to pipe more electricity into the theater. Even with more elec- 
tricity it was not possible to install any more resistance dimmers 
around the switchboard panel because there was no space; and if 
the entire dimmer system were moved to one of the light decks and 
combined to make a dimmer board, it would entail moving the en- 
tire wiring system of the theater and switchboard to the same light 
deck, since the dimmers and switches which control them should 
be in close proximity in order to reduce unnecessary line resistance. 

It was decided to leave the switchboard and dimmer system 
essentially the same, except for rearrangement into banks of three 
for better facility in handling. The important problem was making 
the dimmers completely flexible and thereby more useful. The ques- 
tion then arose where outlets were most needed. Since the cheek 
positions were used to great advantage in nearly every production, 
it was decided to install two triple pin connector receptacles in 
each cheek — four in all. Next, examination revealed a trough of 
ordinary bakelite receptacles which had been installed just in front 
of the act curtain, and referred to as the “first light border.” Many 
were barely hanging aloft by the very connections which kept them 
part of an electrical circuit. One of the two circuits of receptacles 
was eliminated, and the remaining circuit was put through a com- 
plete overhaul. The other circuit was wired so that there was one 
outlet about one third of the way from either proscenium and 
slightly below the first light border. This circuit was called the 
“curtain lights,” and was designed to be used for throwing colored 
lights upon the act curtain to draw the attention of the audience to 
the stage. Moving back to a type of horizontal false proscenium 
some four feet from the act curtain, it was decided that this posi- 
tion should bear the brunt of the acting area lighting. It had in 
the past been called the “second light border,” but it had been wired 
for only one circuit of receptacles, All of the old wiring was re- 
moved, the position was disguised and reinforced, and the second 
light border was re-wired to contain four circuits (red, blue, green, 
and white), each of which was composed of nine receptacles. The 
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general practice for lighting the acting area was to use 150W Birds- 
eye (reflector) lamps or small 150W miniature spotlights in both 
the first and second border positions, since the low wattage of such 
lamps allows for quite adequate area coverage before the maximum 
amperage is used up. The receptacles used, therefore, were the 
medium-size bakelite or porcelain variety. There had previously 
been four household outlets connected to a single circuit on either 
side of the stage at a convenient height. In addition to these eight 
outlets, one circuit of two outlets each was installed on a girder 
above and to either side of the stage. Each of the circuits mentioned 
above — four for the cheeks, one for the curtain lights, one for the 
first light border, four for the second light border, two for wall out- 
lets, and two for “grid” outlets — was terminated near the switch- 
board on one of the light decks, counterweighted inside the intercon- 
necting panel, labeled for identification, and equipped with a male 
twistlock plug. The same thing was done with the house lights, thus 
making every outlet or light, or possibility for light terminate at 
the junction point on the light deck. 

As the reader is probably now aware, this junction point was to 
become a crude, but nonetheless effective, interconnecting panel or 
plugging panel. In order to complete this panel, it was necessary 
now to begin from the other end of the rope. The switchboard was 
divided into its natural division of six switches on either side of the 
common bar, the left half being selected for dimming circuits and 
the right half for hot circuits. After this decision was made, these 
switches had merely to be wired through their dimmers to a point in 
space on the interconnecting panel just beneath the group of cables 
which came from the various stage outlets. The terminating portion 
of the wiring through the dimmers was connected to a double-twist- 
lock receptacle and labeled for identification. When this was done 
for all six dimmers, the same procedure, eliminating the dimmers, 
was carried out for the right side of the switchboard, with the ex- 
ception of the bottom right switch. This switch was the only one 
of the twelve which was re-wired permanently for use as work lights. 

Now the board was finished. Each dimmer could accommodate 
any or all the stage lighting outlets up to the capacity of the dimmer 
involved. A dimmer used for one circuit or group of circuits in 
Act One might be used for another circuit or group of circuits for 
Act Two by simply re-plugging. These circuits might then be com- 
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bined with more circuits and re-plugged into another dimmer of 
greater capacity for the third act. 

This system has proved to be immensely valuable to production 
since it was installed. We have not been pressed for dimming equip- 
ment since its inauguration, and it is for this reason that we felt 
other technicians might like to learn how simple such a small inter- 
connecting panel can be. Including the new wire used, the entire 
setup we now have cost less than $25 to install, and we still have a 
third of the wire bought originally for $15. This price, of course, is 
entirely exclusive of labor costs, 

If you have permanently wired dimmers in your theater and are 
interested in getting the maximum performance from your lighting 
equipment, try this simple method of interconnecting. 
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THE FIRST MODERN STAGE DIRECTOR 
(Some Undiscovered Sources About the Meininger) 


ALBERT E. JoHNSON* 


In 1874 a company of German actors from a provincial town of 
some 8,000 inhabitants appeared in the capital city, Berlin, to pre- 
sent a series of plays by Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and others. 
The metropolitan audience which gathered to laugh at its country 
cousins, stunned by what it witnessed, remained to cheer — and 
cheer vociferously. What that Berlin audience witnessed, and with- 
in ten or fifteen years audiences in almost every other European 
capital witnessed, was a theatrical revolution, the work of our first 
modern stage director. 

He was George II, Duke of the small Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen 
(now Thuringia), and the troupe was his court company of players, 
called the Meininger. Although he was hardly the first prince to 
sponsor drama, he was the first who was a genuine artist as well and 
who studied and supervised with high seriousness of purpose every 
department of theatrical production. Such innovations as he intro- 
duced in his presentation of Julius Caesar, Mary of Scotland, and 
The Maid of Orléans, so startling in their time, have become the 
accepted conventions of today. 

First: believing that the great dramas of the past should be 
produced with minute accuracy of dress and décor, the Duke insti- 
tuted a thorough system of historical study and research in prepara- 
tion for his own costume and scene designs, which were meticulously 
executed by trained craftsmen. His scenic designs of the 1870's 
and 1880’s are remarkable for their plasticity and their dynamic 
sense of movement and action, for George II also sketched in the 
actors, sometimes crowds of them, appending to many drawings the 
very names of the men who would play the roles. 

Second: his handling of crowd scenes, for which he is today, 
perhaps, most notably remembered, was universally acclaimed as 
unique. 

Third: the Duke’s aesthetic of the theatre, although it may not 
always have successfully been realized, was founded upon the com- 
plete subordination of every phase of production — lighting, cos- 
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tume, scenic investiture, and, mirabile dictu, even the actors — to 
the play itself. By 1890 the company consisted of about thirty-six 
actors and twenty-five actresses; and when the troupe toured, it 
was augmented by twenty to thirty technicians, scene-shifters, and 
other assistants, including its own gas-man. Yet enormous as was 
such a travelling company in the ’70’s and ’80’s (the English, for 
instance, never outfitted and transported such an artistic corps), the 
Meiningen philosophy maintained that no department should im- 
pinge upon or overshadow the playwright and his play. At the same 
time, it eschewed, wherever possible, all cuttings and so-called stage 
versions —- this at a time when Colley Cibber’s adaptation of Rich- 
ard III was still holding the stage and when Henry Irving’s “edi- 
tions” of Shakespeare were the dernier cri. 

Fourth: the ensemble acting of the Meininger (and, consequent- 
ly, the abolition of the star system) was something unheard of. 

That George IT was not the originator of any one of these theat- 
rical reforms may be true, although affirmative proof one way or 
the other is perhaps impossible to ascertain. Research on the 
Meininger — even since Lee Simonson trumpeted their vital impor- 
tance twenty years ago! — has been pitifully neglected. Merely a 
handful of scholars here and abroad have investigated their fasci- 
nating career and their iconoclastic influence on world theatre. Some 
scholars emphasize that such reforms had been suggested by Goethe, 
Wagner, Schréder, Laube, and in England by Garrick, Macready, 
and, above all, Charles Kean. While this is probably correct as a 
generalization, one is constrained te ask how deeply and specifically 
these influences were manifest, and which reforms were influenced 
by whom? 

If, for instance, the Duke’s historical accuracy was suggested 
by Charles Kean “above all,” the inference seems to be that ke was 
the originator. But was he? Or was he, in turn, influenced by 
James Robinson Planché’s design and supervision of the costumes 
for Charles Kemble’s earlier King John (1824)? And to trace in- 
fluences still further back, how much debt did Planché and Kemble 
owe to the antiquarian researches of Sir Walter Scott? 

The truth may be that these theatrical reforms were in the very 
air, distilled in part from the intellectual chemistry of the eighteenth 
century and the scientific inquiry of the nineteenth. Reference has 


‘Lee Simonson, The Stage Is Set (New York, 1932), 272-308. 
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already been made to David Garrick, whose reforms of rehearsal 
and staging techniques and whose gestures towards accurate cos- 
tuming — however slight they may have been—are as good a 
starting point as any, Nevertheless, the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 
emerges as the first modern stage director in that he utilized all the 
aforementioned elements of the mise-en-scéne, precisely developed 
to their proper importance under one artistic régisseur, yet subordi- 
nated to the drama itself. 

Through students of the theatre we are familiar with the high 
regard of the Meininger held by a few Russian, French, and English 
actors and directors, and with the impact of the Meiningen method 
on their stages. Scholars have almost nothing whatever to say about 
American sources of information relative to the Duke’s company 
and of its influence in the United States. After all, it might be 
argued, the Meininger did not come to America; but in a very real, 
if limited sense, America certainly went to the Meininger! 

As early as 1878 a writer in The Atlantic Monthly penned an 
encomium of the troupe, praising its historical accuracy, ensemble 
work, and fidelity to the classics.2 About the crowd scenes, notably 
in Julius Caesar, he gives us an explicit picture. The Duke’s mob 
was not a mob of stiff, ungainly extras. It did not “stand around 
in a ring and raise the right arm with the grace of a pump-handle 
and the unanimity of a militia company on dress parade, shouting 
out, ‘Death to the traitor!’ like a grammar-school reading in con- 
cert. On the Meiningen stage such a scene has a grand and terrible 
sublimity.”’? 

Moreover, in 1890 while the Meininger were still in full vigor, 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, an American scholar, author, and archaeolo- 
gist, visited the Duke at Saxe-Meiningen, personally observed the 
entire company during the actual business of rehearsal and man- 
agement, and carried away not only first-hand information about 
the group but also drawings and designs by the Duke himself (not 
found in Simonson’s The Stage Is Set or The Art of Scenic Design), 
much of which material he published in Harper’s Magazine.* While 


*Sylvester Baxter, “The Stage in Germany,” Atlantic Monthly XLII (1878), 
177-187. 

"Ibid., 183. 

‘Charles Waldstein, “The Court Theatre of Meinngen,” Harper’s Magazine, 
LXXXII (1891), 743-758. While director of the American School of Archae- 
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extended comment cannot be devoted to Waldstein’s essay, a few 
statements demand attention. Nowhere else, it seems, is one made 
so cognizant of the Duke’s catholic artistic background. 


He is not only a cultured amateur of poetry, music, and architecture, so that 
he has drawn to his court men like Bodenstedt and Brahms and Bulow (the 
last conducted the excellent orchestra of the Meiningen for five years), but is 
a practical architect, and a painter and draughtsman of the highest merit.5 

One must always remember, of course, that this régisseur was 
also a military man and a prince and that his theatre was a court 
theatre, not one among many competitive houses on Broadway or 
in the West End of London. Yet, while attesting to the strict 
discipline under which the company worked, Waldstein denied that 
it caused friction. If the rules were severe, there were on the other 
hand kindness and consideration shown the actors. They were paid 
high salaries and there was a well-organized pension fund. Although 
in the latter years of the company (it ceased operation in 1890) the 
Duke’s wife trained both the actors and the actresses, formerly he 
supervised the reading and the declamation. Even when he no 
longer personally coached the actors, everything — scenery, costumes, 
and players — had to receive his confirmation. “It is easy to realize 
how the subordination of all elements of the play to unity of artistic 
conception is effectively carried out.” 

Mentioned earlier, the ensemble acting of the Meininger was 
revolutionary in that there was no chorus or crowd as such, no 
supernumeraries. An actor or actress who played Hamlet or Mary 
Stuart one night would be a messenger or attendant the next. 


One of the main principles is that no actor is ever to be idle . . . keeping the 
actors and actresses always busy is good for them morally in a general way; 
it furthermore increases their versatility, thus counteracting the mannerisms 
which come from acting too much or too frequently certain parts, or genus 
of parts; it counteracts vanity in the actor, and creates a democracy among 
them which engenders and maintains [an] esprit de corps.7 


ology in Athens (1889-1893) he discovered the tomb of Aristotle. He be- 
came a British subject and was knighted in 1912. 
"Ibid., 746. 
"Ibid., 751. 
"Ibid., 746. 
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When the Moscow Art Theatre was founded, seven years after the 
above was written and a quarter of a century after the Meininger 
had invaded Berlin, this was one of its fundamental tenets. 

Additionally, the following primary source material also comes 
from America. On September 11, 1879, there opened in New 
York City the Thalia Theatre, the fourth of five successive German 
theatres of importance from 1854 to 1928.8 Though the Thalia was 
for several seasons famous as a home for operetta — it presented the 
prémiere in this country of Die Fledermaus — under the direction 
of Heinrich Conried, it was instrumental in bringing to the United 
States such great German actors as Sonnenthal, Barnay, Gallmeyer, 
Niemann-Rabe, and Mitterwurzer. 

If Heinrich Conried is remembered at all, it is as the managing 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House who presented Caruso 
and who gave the first American production of Parsifal and the 
scandalous Salomé. However, one bit of evidence (perhaps mis- 
takenly) identifies him as a “graduate of the famous company 
maintained by the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen.”® Even if he were 
not actually a member of the company, he had ample opportunity 
before he left Europe to observe the group during its 1874 visit to 
Berlin and for four years thereafter. In the United States at the 
Thalia Theatre in the early °80’s, and later at the Irving Place 
Theatre, he strictly followed the Meiningen methods. 

“As a stage manager,” his colleagues recalled, Conried “was ter- 
ribly exacting of others:’?° and “unnecessarily severe to those under 
him.”!2_ He worked his actors hard and late. Strict rules regulated 
rehearsals as well as performances. Whenever a lapse of five years 
occurred in the action of a play, every actor was compelled to make 
up his face anew and show himself to Conried before re-appearing 
on the stage. 

When he took over the lease of the Irving Place Theatre in 
New York in 1892, his program was constantly diversified. Ever 
in search of new material, he is credited with having made the brand 
new playwrights Sudermann, Fulda, and Hauptmann familiar be- 
fore they were even known upon the English stage. However, never 


*Fritz A. H. Leuchs, Early German Theatres in New York (New York, 
1928), xiii. ‘ 
*James L. Ford, Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop (New York, 1921), 
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forgetting the German literary tradition, he inaugurated an annual 
Schiller festival. He was determined to discountenance “the vicious 
star system” and “to establish a consistently, evenly efficient stock 
company.”22 According to Montrose J. Moses — and how like the 
company.”22 According to Montrose J. Moses: 


The Irving Place Theatre became the one permanent theatrical organization 
in New York, standing for the traditions of true histrionic art, thoughtfulness, 
refinement, cultivation of form, subordination of the parts to the whole, sub- 
mission — in short, for everything opposed to popular theatrical vogue. He 
kept the organization constantly at an extraordinarily high level.13 

Despite a number of wrangles, the American comedian Francis 
Wilson termed Conried “a very able stage director.”2* Jefferson 
de Angelis called him “the greatest stage-manager of light opera we 
have ever had in this country”!5 (as of 1916). Even Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, for whom Conried rehearsed the company of Joy of 
Living, “was effusive in her acknowledgment, and ever held [him] 
in great respect.”16 Furthermore, Norman Hapgood, editor and 
historian of the latter nineteenth century and early twentieth, recog- 
nized Conried’s superiority to any other American manager of the 
day —a signal tribute indeed, 

One of his productions at the Thalia, Julius Caesar, deserves 
special citation. It was presented on March 19, 1883, (and subse- 
quently) with an actor as Marc Antony named Ludwig Barnay, 
who had enacted the role with the Meiningen company in London, 
Russia, and probably elsewhere. To my knowledge, the only spe- 
cific and detailed account that we have of the celebrated Meiningen 
mob scenes comes from an American description of this American 
production, acted in German. In his book Forty-Odd Years in the 
Literary Shop, the reporter and dramatic critic James Lauren Ford 
wrote excitedly about Antony’s address to the Roman citizens in 
this Meininger-inspired performance. The mob was composed of 
many members of the regular company who did not have other 
acting roles, thus assuring among the crowd a nucleus of skill and 
experience, an imitation of the Duke’s methods. As Antony ascend- 
ed the rostrum and began speaking, only a few bystanders were 
present; but others began to gather rapidly, as a mob does gather. 


77. 
Tbid., 77-78. 
“Prancis Life of Himself and New York, 73. 
15Moses, 

Ibid. 
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A baker would pause for a moment and then set down his basket and 
remain. A beggar would approach to solicit alms, then let fall his outstretched 
palm and become absorbed in the speaker’s words.17 

The players in the mob were divided into groups of three. One 
of them was a superior actor who directed the work of his his two 
subordinates. Conried himself, dressed as a common Roman (the 
Third Citizen?*), directed the scene by circulating among the crowd 
and keeping an eye on everything, until the great stage — one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in depth — overflowed with onrushing citizens. 

Ford wrote admiringly of another facet of the production, a 
facet of the Meiningen technique seldom, if ever, referred to: listen- 
ing and “cross-listening.” 

As the mob listens to Antony’s word, so does he listen to all that is said and 
by keenly watching their faces learn the effect of his words. In Barnay’s 
hands the scene marched on with ever-increasing dramatic interest . . . until 
the mob was roused to vengeance.19 

Edwin Booth, who saw the Meininger in England and was deeply 
impressed with their work, said: “I was so much absorbed by and 
interested in what was done by that great listening mob that I did 
not pay much attention to anything else.”*° This could indicate 
undue dramatic emphasis or poor direction, but one must remember 
that the words were spoken by an actor-manager who would be 
peculiarly observant of such unusual and successful effects. 

Stanislavsky in Russia, André Antoine in France, Reinhardt in 
Germany, Steele MacKaye and Belasco in America owed a debt to 
the Meininger which they repaid, perhaps, by the artistic example 
they set for such modern organizations as the Theatre Guild and 
Group Theatre in this country, the Thédtre du Vieux Colombier in 
Paris, and the German Volksbiihne. When the Meiningen company 
came to an end in 1890, the Duke dismissed all appeals for a final 
gala season with these words: “The German theatre has learned 
everything it had to learn.” Lee Simonson is right in asserting that 
the word “German” could just as well have been omitted.22 


"Ford, 326. 

*®George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, Vol. 12 (New York, 
1940), 67. 

*°Ford, 328. 

bid., 329. 

"Simonson, The Stage Is Set, 305-306. 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL POINSETT, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


March 30 - April 4, 1953 


MINUTES OF CONVENTION SESSIONS 

Executive Council 

The Executive Council held sessions on Wednesday afternoon, 
Wednesday evening, Thursday evening and Friday evening. Present 
at one or more of these sessions were: Presdent Batsell B. Baxter, 
Executive Secretary Dusenbury, Getchell, Miss Scott, Davis, Miss 
Collins, Johnson, Ecroyd, Maher, Wetherby, Held, Miss Kenner, 
Miss Norris, Hart, Miss Horne, McGlon, Miss Patton, Abernathy, 
Auer, Villareal and Dickey. The various committee chairmen who 
presented reports were also present. 


First Session, Executive Council, Wednesday, April 1, 2:00 p.m.: 


The Executive Secretary presented his report which included a 
detailed analysis of the financial condition of the Association, the 
proposed budget, the Advertising Manager’s report and a number 
of recommendations for consideration by the Association. The pro- 
posed budget and recommendations were referred to the Finance 
Committee for consideration. The Council adopted a motion author- 
izing the Executive Secretary to request the Association to make 
application for the continuation of a grant-in-aid to the Southern 
Speech Journal from the University of Florida. 

First Vice-President Getchell reported that the list of state asso- 
ciation and officers was accurate to date and that a membership 
campaign had been conducted through the cooperation of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Braden, Chairman of the Convention Invitation Committee, re- 
ported that Dallas, Texas had been selected as the 1954 Convention 
site and that Memphis, Tennessee was recommended for the 1955 
Convention. The report was approved and would be presented to 
the Association. In order to avoid conflicts in Dallas, the week of 
March 29th was approved as the time of the 1954 Convention. The 
Executive Secretary reported that satisfactory arrangements had 
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been completed with the Hotel Adolphus as the official convention 
hotel. Braden suggested that the dates of the 1955 Convention and 
all future conventions should be established as the first full week 
in April. The suggestion was referred to the Convention Invitation 
Committee. 

Dickey, Chairman of the S.A.A, Convention Invitation Commit- 
tee, indicated that through correspondence with the officers of the 
Speech Association of America, he believed a national convention 
might be held in the south in 1959 or 1960. A new committee 
(Abernathy, Chairman, Dickey, Rousse) was empowered to work 
with the S.A.A. to bring the national convention to the southern 


region. 

The Council heard favorable reports on the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association Workshop by Dusenbury (Chairman) 
and the Commercial Exhibits at the Convention by Brandes. 


Second Session, Executive Council, Wednesday, April 1, 9:30 p.m.: 


Third Vice-President Davis reporting on the Forensic Tourna- 
ment noted that (1) relating the Tournament question to the nation- 
al question was favorably received; (2) the use of the critic judge 
afforded a more effective judging; (3) more emphasis should be 
placed on impromptu speaking; and (4) attendance compared favor- 
ably with that of the 1952 Tournament. 

The Council also heard reports on the Student Congress by 
Larson, the Non-Commercial Exhibits by Wetherby, the Honor 
Organizations by Ehninger, and the Graduate Conferences by 
Ecroyd. Ecroyd emphasized that with twenty-five universities repre- 
sented at the Convention, the members of the Association should 
encourage students to confer with the various representatives. 

Shirley reporting for the American Forensic Association Work- 
shop requested funds to cover the cost of printing a special Work- 
shop program. The request was denied in that the Convention Pro- 
gram offers sufficient space and should be used for that purpose by 
all workshops. 

Held moved that the maximum amount of $100.00 be allowed 
for the workshops in the proposed budget. Johnson moved that the 
matter be referred to the Finance Committee after a discussion indi- 
cated that the Council was favorably disposed to the proposal. 
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The Mississippi Speech Association requested that it be allowed 
to appoint its representative to the Council annually instead of 
every two years. Since the present two year term provides a neces- 
sary continuity to the Council and a change would require a consti- 
tutional change, the request was denied. 

Further discussion resulted in the Council recommending to the 
incoming president that a Constitutional Revision Committee and a 
History and Archives Committee should be appointed. The latter 
committee should be appointed for a two year term in that its report 
would especially be significant to those planning the Silver Anniver- 
sary Convention in 1955. 

McGlon inquired as to the action of the Convention Invitation 
Committee on an invitation received from Louisville, Kentucky. The 
Council recommended that the Convention Invitation Committee 
should give careful consideration to Louisville as the 1957 Con- 
vention site. 


First Business Meeting, Thursday April 2, 1:30 p.m.: 


Third Vice-President Davis reported on the Forensic Tourna- 
ment pointing out that twenty-one colleges and eighteen high schools 
had been represented. The total receipts for the Tournament was 
$265.00 with expenses amounting to $60.98 so that the net income 
was $204.02. 

The Executive Secretary presented a detailed report on the 
status of the Association which is at present favorable. Although 
advertising in the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL has decreased, 
membership in the Association has increased during the past year. 
He recommended that the Association request a continuance of the 
$700.00 grant-in-aid from the University of Florida. 

Braden moved and Abernathy seconded the motion requesting 
the grant-in-aid. The motion was adopted. 

The 1954 Budget would be presented by the Finance Committee 
at the next business meeting. 

McGlon presented the report of the Nominating Committee as 
follows: 


2nd Emmy Lou Patton 
3rd P. M Larson 
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Dusenbury continues in the second year of his three year term as 
Executive Secretary and Townsend completes his third year as Editor 
of the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. There being no further 
nominations, Dickey moved and Lowrey seconded that the slate be 
declared elected. The motion was adopted. 

Ballots were distributed by the tellers (Hale, Hunt and Wether- 
by replacing Abbott) for the election of the Nominating Committee 
as provided in the Constitution. 

Braden presented the Convention Invitation Committee Report 
recommending that the 1954 Convention be held in Dallas, Texas 
during the week of March 29, 1954 and that the 1955 Convention 
be held in Memphis, Tennessee. Gray moved and Constans seconded 
that the 1954 Convention be held in Dallas during the time recom- 
mended. The motion was adopted. The Hotel Adolphus was named 
as the official hotel of the 1954 Convention. Tracy moved and 
Lowrey seconded that the 1955 Convention be held in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The motion was adopted. 


Third Executive Council Session, Thursday, April 2, 11:00 p.m.: 


The first item of business was the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee given by Chairman Shirley. The recommendations of the 
Committee and the revised 1954 Budget were approved for referral 
to the Association at their next business meeting. 

The report from Chairman Welsch of the Standards and Evalua- 
tions Committee was received by mail and was accepted by the 
Council. It was referred to the incoming president for action. 

The Council authorized the Executive Secretary to prepare a 
Directory of Members to be published as a part of the December 
issue of the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. 

The suggestion of a Directory and a larger representation on the 
Executive Council were the result of a stimulating open forum discus- 
sion “Improving the Association” held Thursday morning as a part 
of the Convention Program. McGlon moved that the membership 
of the Executive Council be increased by adding another state repre- 
sentative so that both the university and the elementary-secondary 
school levels are represented. The Council approved an amendment 
to this effect for referral to the Association at the next business 
meeting. 
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Second Business Meeting, Friday, April 3, 1953, 1:30 p.m.: 


Dr. Johnson reported for the Resolutions Committee as follows: - 


The Southern Speech Association in convention assembled at 
Greenville, South Carolina, April 2-3, 1953 expresses its deep 
appreciation to all those responsible for the careful planning and 
thoughtful execution of the many details of our entire program. 
We are especially appreciative of the untiring work of the sever- 
al members of the Local Committee to provide for our comfort, 
well-being and enjoyment of the convention, 


To Furman University, we are especially indebted and we 
wish to express our thanks to the administration, staff, and 
faculty for their many courtesies especially for the Convention 
Banquet, the play and the reception. We wish especially to 
thank Dr. Kenneth R. Erfft, Business Manager, and Dr. Doro- 
thy Richey, Director of the play. 


To Bob Jones University, we express our deep appreciation 
for their gracious hospitality in complimenting members of the 
Association at dinner, for the tour of the campus and the use of 
their facilities at a theatre sectional meeting. 


To the management and staff of the Poinsett Hotel, especially 
Mr. Robert J. Terrell, Assistant Manager, we express our grati- 
tude for the many services extended the Association and members 
thus contributing to the pleasantness of our visit here. Their 
many courtesies above the requirements of duty have made this 
one of our most enjoyable conventions. 


To the press, the Greenville News, and Greenville Piedmont 
and to the radio stations, WFBC, WESC, WAKE, WMUU and 
WMRC we express our appreciation of their thorough coverage 
of the convention proceedings. 


The First Baptist Church of Greenville has most graciously 
made its facilities available for the Tournament and Congress 
and to those responsible we extend our thanks. 


We also wish to express our appreciation to Mrs. Hugh Z. 
Graham for her beautiful table decorations at our formal func- 
tions. 


To the Chamber of Commerce and especially to Mr. Talley 
Fox, Executive Secretary, we extend our appreciation of the 


hospitality extended and courtesies shown, 


Therefore be it resolved: That through the above state- 
ments of appreciation and by the adoption of this resolution, the 
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Southern Speech Association acknowledges its deep indebtedness 
to the many individuals and groups which have done so much tc 
make its 23rd Annual Convention profitable and enjoyable. 


Also, a second resolution was offered: 


Whereas, the University of Florida has again granted the 
Southern Speech Association a subsidy of $700.00 with which to 
enlarge and improve the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL; 
and 


Whereas, because of this grant the SOUTHERN SPEECH 
JOURNAL has been able to maintain its position as a scholarly 
and significant professional journal; 


Therefore be it Resolved: That the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion formally express its appreciation to the University of Florida 
for its subsidy to the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. 


The Executive Secretary of the Association is authorized and 
directed to convey these expressions to the appropriate persons 
concerned in each instance. 


The report was approved and the resolutions adopted. 


Hale, Chairman of the tellers reported that the following Nomi- 
nating Committee had been elected: Sara Lowrey, Chairman; Frank 
Davis, Joe Wetherby, Claude Shaver and Lester Hale. 

Shirley, Chairman of the Finance Committee presented the fol- 
lowing report: - 

Mr. President: 


We, the members of the Finance Committee of the Southern 
Speech Association, have examined the books of the Executive Sec- 
retary; and, to the best of our knowledge, all records were found 
to be in order. 


The Committee offers the following recommendations to the 
Association: 
1. The Association should make no further investments until 


it possesses a substantially larger bank balance than the 
present amount ($618.22). 


2. The Executive Secretary be instructed to secure an additional 
income by the sale of back issues and complete sets of the 
Journal wherever possible. 
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3. The rates for commercial advertising in the SOUTHERN 
SPEECH JOURNAL be increased ten dollars ($10.00) for 
each space division effective January 1, 1954 as follows:- 


OLD RATE NEW RATE 


Quarter Page 5.00 15.00 


4. In order that the Executive Secretary may have the books 
and financial records of the Association examined around 
January 1, and to relieve him of pressure in preparing his 
report for the convention, the fiscal year shall begin on Jan- 
uary 16 effective January 1, 1954. 

5. Finally, the budget as revised by the Finance Committee be 
adopted, 

Franklin R. Shirley, Chairman 
McDonald Held 
T. Earle Johnson 


The report was accepted. 


Johnson reporting for the Nominating Committee for the Editor- 
Elect of the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL Report recom- 
mended Douglas Ehninger as Editor-Elect. There being no further 
nominations from the floor, Abernathy moved and Phifer seconded 
that the nomination be approved. The motion was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The Executive Secretary reminded members to report all changes 
of address promptly to his office. 

A Constitutional amendment prepared with the approval of the 
Executive Council was presented by President Baxter. The amend- 
ment is as follows:- 

The Executive Council of the Southern Speech Association shall include 
two representatives from each state: one representative from the college or 
university level and one from the elementary-secondary level. Furthermore, 
a system of appointment should be arranged at the discretion of the state asso- 
ciations so that a new representative is appointed each year for a two year 
term. 

McGlon moved and Braden seconded that the amendment be 
adopted. The motion was approved. The Executive Secretary was 
instructed to inform the state associations of the amendment. 

President Baxter announced that two new committees — a Con- 
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stitutional Revision Committee and a History and Archives Com- 
mittee — would be appointed by the incoming president. 

Dickey, Chairman of the S.A.A. Convention Invitation Com- 
mittee reported that the choice of Cincinnati for the 1952 S.A.A. 
Convention had not been a happy compromise for the south, There- 
fore, the S.A.A. might be requested to consider another southern 
city for the 1959 S.A.A. Convention. Baxter announced that Aber- 
nathy had been named as Chairman of a new S.A.A. Convention 
Invitation Committee with Rousse and Dickey as members to pur- 
sue this question. 

President Baxter expressed his appreciation to the members of the 
Association for their cooperation and encouragement during his term 
of office. 

Fourth Session, Executive Council, Friday, April 3, 10:10 p.m.: 

Since the 1953 Convention Proceedings Committee was incor- 
rectly named in the printed program, President Baxter recommended 
that the following committee be retained for 1954:- 


Lochrie (1954), West (1955), Phifer (1956) 


Mrs. Davison’s resignation from the Convention Invitation Com- 
mittee was accepted due to her responsibilities as the First Vice- 
President, and Braden was appointed to serve in her place. 


Braden (1954), Abernathy (1955), J. Albert Tracy (1956) 


Getchell submitted his resignation as Chairman of the AETA 
Workshop Committee due to his duties as the incoming president 
and Joe Baldwin was appointed to replace him. 

The Executive Council elected the following members to three 
year terms on the Standing Committee: - 


FINANCE COMMITTEE J. Clark Weaver 
CONVENTION INVITATION J. Albert Tracy 
Jack L. Bangs 


All other convention committees including two new committees — 
Constitutional Revision and History and Archives Committee — are 
to be appointed by the new president. Later, at Held’s suggestion, 
a third new committee was approved by the Council. The new com- 
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mittee will prepare a statement of the aims and objectives of the 
Association. 

Villarreal reporting for the ASHA Workshop raised the question 
of whether the ASHA Workshop Committee is a committee of the 
Southern Speech Association or a legitimate committee of the na- 
tional organization. Baxter suggested that the matter was one for 
the regional committee to investigate and decide. 

The AFA Workshop Committee requested that the 1954 Work- 
shop be scheduled Monday through Wednesday preceding the Con- 
vention. The request was granted. 

President Baxter expressed his appreciation to the Council and 
the members of the Association for their cooperation during his term 
of office. Charles Getchell was then installed as President of the 
Southern Speech Association. 

The Executive Council adjourned sine die at 11:45 p.m. 

Delwin B. Dusenbury 
Executive Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP ATTENDANCE BY STATES 
SSA CONVENTION, 1952 and 1953 


Arkansas 7 3 
Florida ... 21 30 
Georgia ........ 9 16 
Illinois 1 3 
Kentucky .... 4 3 
Louisiana 36 7 
Mississippi 40 15 
Missouri 1 
North Carolina 3 9 
Ohio 1 2 
South Carolina 3 47 
Tennessee 18 21 
Texas 20 12 
Virginia 1 7 
West Virginia 1 1 
Total 210 204 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Budget 
for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1954 
INCOME: 
Convention 
Registration 120.00 
Exhibits 80.00 
Tournament 400.00 $ 600.00 
Memberships 
Sustaining 700.00 
Regular 600.00 
Student 25.00 1325.00 
Journal 
Advertising 600.00 
Sale of Back Issues 60.00 
Library Subscriptions 185.00 845.00 
Grant from Florida 700.00 700.00 
Miscellaneous 
EXPENDITURES: 
Printing and Distribution 
4 issues @ $650.00 2600.00 2600.00 
Convention 
Programs, badges, etc. 135.00 
Tournament 120.00 
Miscellaneous 50.00 305.00 
Officers and Committees 
Workshops 100.00 
Postage and Supplies 250.00 
Printing 150.00 500.00 
Emergency Reserve 77.50 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Condition 
As of March 31, 1953 
ASSETS: 
BOND, First Federal Loan and Savings 
Association, Tuscaloosa, Alabama ...................... $ 700.00 
CASH, Reconciled Balance, First National 
Bank, Gainesville, Florida 618.92 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, Sales .................00... 14.00 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, Advertising: 
March, 1953 131.00 145.00 
EQUIPMENT: 


Membership Card Files 240.84 


$3482.50 


$3482.50 


wore 
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Fypewelter 90.92 331.76 
TOTAL ASSETS 
Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Period April 1, 1952 through March 31, 1953 
RECEIPTS: 
MEMBERSHIPS: 
Sustaining 663.00 
Regular 418.00 
Students ........ 17.00 
Libraries .............. 187.56 
1285.56 
JOURNAL: 
Advertising: 
December, 1951 12.00 
March, 1952 143.00 
May, 1952 146.00 
September, 1952 102.00 
December, 1952 145.00 
March, 1953 22.00 
Total Journal 615.00 
MISCELLANEOUS INCOME: 
Grant, University of Florida «0.00.00... 700.00 
Interest on Bond 12.50 
Total Miscellaneous Income ....................:000:00000+ 712.50 
1952 CONVENTION INCOME: 
Convention Fees 110.50 
Tournament Income 453.75 
Exhibits 30.00 
Total Convention Receipts 594.25 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
BALANCE IN BANK, APRIL 1, 1952 .........0........ 
DISBURSEMENTS : 
PRINTING OF JOURNALS: 
May, 1952 734.68 
September, 1952 ....... 664.44 
December, 1952 ... 549.08 
1948.20 
PRINTING — Office Materials 2.0.0.0... 106.14 
POSTAGE: 


Other Officers .. 


$1795.68 


| 

| 

$3207.31 
850.32 
0 $4057.63 
102.32 
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OFFICE EXPENSE: 


Mimeographing 23.50 
Supplies . 141.77 

1952 CONVENTION EXPENSE: 
Tournament 
Mimeographing 9.94 
Programs 107.10 

Miscellaneous Cash Expense 
(including badges) 37.59 


Total Convention Expense (1952) 
1953 CONVENTION EXPENSE: 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES: 

Service Charge: Checks ...............ccc00 4.19 
Bindery . 9.50 
Shipping Exp.-Files, etc. 

(Transfer of Office) 83.69 
Auditor’s Fee 3/52 20.00 


Total miscellaneous expenses 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 
BANK BALANCE, March 31, 1953 


The above Financial Statement was prepared by the Executive Secretary. On 
January 15, 1953, the Finance Committee of the University of Florida ex- 
amined and checked the books of the Southern Speech Association. They 
found the record of the receipts, disbursements and balances to be in order 
and certified that the financial statement was an accurate accounting of the 
finances of the Southern Speech Association. This statement is to the best 
of my knowledge and belief an accurate and true indication of the financial 


condition of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Delwin B. Dusenbury, Executive Secretary 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH DIRECTORY 


1953-54 


*Student 


ALABAMA 
Anniston 
Anniston High School 
Cobbs, Frances O. 
City Schools 
**Rankin, Gladys 
Auburn 
tAlabama Polytechnic Institute 
**Bennett, Clayton 
Booras, Mary A. 
**Davis, Frank B. 
**Dorne’, William P. 
Green, John C. 
Donald 


Bessemer 
Bessemer High School 
Bolen, Mrs. Allyne 
Birmingham 
{Birmingham Public Library 
Birmingham Southern College 
**Evans, M. Fred 
tHoward College 
Phillips High School 
Huff, Ottie 
Woodlawn High School 
**Johnson, Rose B. 
Birmingham Board of Education 
Poore, Mary 
Birmingham City Schools 
Roberts, Maumee 
Ramsay High School 
Walker, Evelyn 
Cullman 


Marion 
Judson College 
**Donnell, Mrs. Mary H. 
Mobile 
City Schools 
**Carlin, May G. 
Murphy High School 
Hudgens, E. D. 
University Center 
Swan, Lewis 
Montevallo 
jAlabama College 
**Gould, Ellen H. 
Mader, John B. 
Montgomery 
Air University, Maxwell A.F.B. 
**Mahaffey, Joseph H. 
Capital Heights Jr. High School 
Skemp, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Parker, Mrs. Gloria Terry 
(2361 Wildwood Drive) 
Talladega 
Alabama Institute of Deaf & Blind 
**Bardes, Archer P. 
Riser, Catherine 
Skehan, Mary 
Sparks, Mamie 
Tuscaloosa 
Lewis, William A., Jr. 
(1003% 12th St., Apt. 7) 
Troy 
State Teachers College 
**Goodwin, Thelma B. 
University 


Sacred Heart Jr. College a Academy tUniversity of Alabama 


Imeldo, Sister M., 0.S 
Lourdes, Sister Mary, OS.B. 
Dothan 
Dothan Senior bang School 
Bryant, Warren C. 


High School 
Pass, Florence 
Florence 
Marsh Hill Bible School 
Hill, Mrs. A. R. 


Dept. of Speech 
**Backus, Ollie L. 
**Beasley, Jane E. 

Bolasky, Sylvia 
Brien, Lois 
**Coffman, Ruth E. 
Curry, Phillip 
DeSchweinitz, Elizabeth 
**Ecroyd, Donald H. 
**Gallaway, Marian 
**Hagood, Annabel D. 
**Harris, Adrian Sayre 


**Sustaining 
tLibrary 
Smith, William S. 
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ALABAM A—(Continued) Camp Pendleton 
**Harwood, Kenneth A. Caylor, John, Jr. 
**Johnson, T. Earle (Chaplains Office 
Manning, Frances L. ist AAA— AW Bw, FMF) 
Berkeley 
**Smith, Woffor {University of California 
Wilson, Gene A. Los Angeles 
TUniversity of California 
ARIZONA University of Southern California 
— San Jose 
niversity of Arizona 7San Jose State Coll 
Cable, W. Arthur 
tStanford University 
ARKANSAS Whittier 
Arkadelphia tWhittier College 
Henderson State Teachers College 
Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. COLORADO 
**Fraser, Albert A. Boulder G 
**Magers, Frank TUniversity of Colorado 
Ouachita College Fest, Thorrel B. 
**Rudolph, Mrs. Gene Denver Ti 
Batesville +University of Denver 
Arkansas College 
**Hammett, Doris DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
**Shanks, Mrs. Ella Washington 
Conway Seventh-Day Adventist Theological 
+Arkansas State Teachers College Seminary 
**Brown, Forrest E. Weniger, Charles E. 
DeCamp, Jacqueline L 
**Scott, Leona FLORIDA 
Fayetteville Coral Gables 
University of Arkansas 7University of Miami 
*+*Baker, Virgil L. **Philhour, Charles W. 
Hart, M. Blair **White, Eugene E. M 
Ivey, Sara M. DeLand 
F —— Donal College **Brockett, O. G. M 
Stover, Irving C. 
Little Rock __ Wrede, Charles A. 
arris. rta 
State Department of Education ae bos 
**McDowell, Mary Louise Kirkland, Martin, Jr. 
Magnolia 312 So. Bay St. 
Southern State College Gainesville 
Searc **Battin, Tom C. 
+Hasding College Burton, May E. 
Ulrey, Evan **Constans, H. P. 
**Crist, 
**Dickey, Dallas C. 
CALIFORNIA **Dodson, Barbara E. 
Arcata **Dusenbury, Delwin B. 
tHumboldt State College **Ehninger, Douglas W. 


FLORIDA—(Continued) 


Eubanks, Ralph T. 
Flynn, Lawrence J., S. J. 
**Hale, Lester L. 


**McClellan, Margaret C. 
Miles, Jeanne E. 
Parramore, Elaine 

**Perritt, H. Hardy 

**Sarett, Lew 
Strauss, Raymond B. 
Tew, Roy E. 

**Van Meter, John 

**Weaver, J. Clark 
Davis, Mrs. Pauline F. 
(Speech Correctionist) 


Green Cove Springs 
Corley, Karen 
(General Delivery) 


Jacksonville 
Andrew Jackson High School 
**Horne, Eunice 
Children’s Speech Correction Clinic 
Lias, Mrs. Barbara B. 
Fletcher High School 
cal Pierce, Mrs. Ardath Evans 
Wickersham, Mrs. Julia M. 
1667 Charon Road 


Lakeland 
+Florida Southern College 
*Faust, Anne 
Wunderlich, Mabel T. 
(Special Educational Service) 


Marianna 
Burke, Mrs. Mary Anne Jones 
227 West Lafayette Street 
Miami 
Barry College 
Trinita, Sister Mary 
Miami Beach High School 
Roberge, Mrs. Margaret L. 
Miami Jackson High School 
**Hunt, Mrs. Bertha 
Miami Senior High School 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Jessie 
Nautilus School 
**Drummond, Caroline 
Patton, Evelyn D. (P.T.A.) 
Miami 


Allsworth, E. H. 

Derbyshire, Mrs. Sophia 
Robert E. Lee Junior High School 
McClure, Miss Lena R. 
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Orlando 


Memorial Junior High School 
Melrose, Mrs. H. Bascom 
Orange County School System 
**Kelly, Mrs. James A., Jr. 
Orlando Senior High School 
**Lighthiser, Mrs. Irene 
Torrance, Catherine 


Pensacola 


Acoustic Lab., N. A. S. 
Atkinson, C. J. 
**Tolhurst, Gilbert C. 


Sarasota 


Sarasota County Schools 
Berger, Mrs. Mildred 


St. Petersburg 


Petersburg Junior College 
**Buchanan, Mrs. Roberta 


Tallahassee 


TFlorida_ State University 
**Ainsworth, Stanley 
Bradley, Bert, Jr. 
**Busfield, Roger M., Jr. 
**Campbell, Clayton C. 
**Cartier, Francis A. 
Davee, Paul W. 
Davis, June Gray 
**Edney, C. W. 
Hughes, Elise 
Kramar, Edward 
**Lewis, Thomas R. 
**Luff, Barbara 
Minnick, Wayne C. 
**Orr, Lynn E. 
**Phifer, Gregg 
Thomson, Elizabeth 
530 East William Street 


Tampa 


Florida Christian College 
Owen, Bobby 
Hillsborough High School 
Gillespie, Jane T. 
Jones, Thelma E. 
University of Tampa 


Winter Haven 


Shaffer, Chester M. 
279 Avenue “D” S.E. 


Winter Park 


tRollins College 
GEORGIA 


University of Georgia 
**Ballew, Leighton M. 


**Camp, Paul 
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Johansen, Mrs. Floye V. 

**Mase, Darrel J. 

Shea, William L. 
Miami Edison Senior High School Athens 

Strother, David B. 
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GEORGIA—(Continued) 


Atlanta 
University of Georgia 
Smith, Harold E. 


Davison School of my Correction Moultrie School of ee Correction 


**Davison, Mrs. W 


Speech Journal 


Milledgeville 
Georgia State College for Women 
**West, Edna 


Moultrie 


**Reams, Mary H 


Junior League "of Speech Rome 


Correction 
**Costello, Mary Rose 
State Department of Education 


Gooch, Frances 
(754 Juniper St., N. E.) 
Howard, Marian 
2308 N. Decatur Road) 
Lowe, Douglas M. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
**Paterna, Jo Ann 
(1070 So. Oxford, N. E.) 
**Smith, Mary Paul 
(1730 N. Decatur Road) 
**Wall, Mrs. Kathryn 
(1764 N. E.) 
Wilson, L 


Rock Terrace, Apt. 
3 


Augusta 
Byers, Burton H. 
Byers, Oma Ruth 
(2388 Franklin, Fleming Heights) 
Columbus 
Junior League School 
**Barnes, Mary Lou 
Decatur 
Agnes Scott College 
Hayes, George P. 
Winter, Roberta 
Douglas 
Coffee County Schools 
Loeb, Sandra 
(Box 404) 
Emory University 
Emory University 
**Maher, Richard 
**Neely, George 
**Yoo, Richard F. 
Gainesville 
Brenau College 
Secor, Lois G. 
Leesburg 
**Cawood, Myrtle 
Macon 
Wesleyan Conservatory 
**Pate, Mary 


Rome Public Schools 
**Jenkins, Edna 
Shorter College 
Richardson, Mrs. Allie Hayes 
Floyd, Mrs. Cecil 
(Box 1131) 
King, Madge 
(228 So. Broad St.) 
Thomasville 
Thomasville City Schools 
Hicks, Mrs. Vivian H. 
Valdosta 
Valdosta State College 
**Sawyer, Louise A. 


ILLINOIS 
Carbondale 
tSouthern Illinois University 
Evanston 
{Northwestern University 
**Foreman, Mr. Carolyn V. 
Anderson, Tyson V. 
(522 Greenwood) 
**Bales, Allen 
(1407 Central Street) 
Glenview 
Lorance, Robert T. 
(1780 Culver Lane) 
Urbana 
University of Illinois 
**Reddick, Glenn 
Wallace, K. R. 


INDIANA 


Crawfordsville 
Wabash College 
Brigance, W. Norwood 


Lafayette 
¢Purdue University 
IOWA 
Iowa City 


State University of Iowa 
Baird, A. Craig 
Hitchcock, Orville A. 
Ray, Robert F. 
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KANSAS 
Lawrence 
ftUniversity of Kansas 
Manhattan 


Kansas State College of Agriculture 


and Applied Science 
Robson, John L. 
Wichita 
Institute of Logopedics 
Palmer, Martin F. 


KENTUCKY 
Danville 
Hill, West T., Jr. 
254 East Lexington 
Georgetown 
Georgetown College 
**Calhoun, Rena 
Melzer, Mrs. John H. 
Hazard 
Miriam P. Dobyns Studio 
Dobyns, Miriam P. 
Hopkinsville - 
Hopkinsville High School 
Gough, Eugene 
Lexington 
University of Kentucky 
Blyton, Gifford 
Clifton, Louis R. 
Louisville 


fSouthern Baptist Theological Semi- 
n 


ary 
Johnson, R. Inman 
**McGlon, Charles 
Middletown 
Witherspoon College 
Strode, Mrs. Nevill 
Murra 
Murray State College 
**Tracy, J. Albert 
Owensboro 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Forgy, Mrs. Jane 
Richmont 
Buchanan, Pearl 
240 Summit Drive 
Sacramento 
Sacramento High School 
Stroud, Elizabeth 
Taylorsville 
Taylorsville High School 
Howerton, Mrs. Doris 
Williamsburg 
**Easterly, Marjorie D. 
718 Walnut Street 
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Wilmore 
tAsbury College 


Fleser, Arthur 
**Greathouse, Gladys 
Serrett, Lavetta E. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 
Istrouma High School 


Nelson. Mrs. Agnes 


Louisiana State School Pog Deaf 


Baldwin, Vera T. 

Bryan, Mrs. Lucille M. 

Gay, Mrs. Ruth C. 

Houston, Mrs. Hattie C. 

Huff, Kenneth F. 
**Jones, Lillian R. 
**Patton, Johns 

St. Amant, Mrs. J. E. 

Strieby, Mrs. Dorothy R. 


tLouisiana State University 


**Braden, Waldo W. 
**Bradford, Clinton W. 
Dabney, Edith E. 

Edward, Faye 
George, Don 
**Gray, Giles W. 
**Idol, Harriett 
Kennedy, Lou 
Merritt, Francine 
Pennington, Paul J. 
Porterfield, Charles E. 
**Shaver, Claude L. 
Teague, Oran 
Walker, Richard W. 
**Wiksell, Wesley 
**Wise, C. M. 


**Caraway, Betty 
417 East State Street 
Drisdale, Mrs. Thomas R. 
920 North Coster Drive 
Jones, Mrs. Velma 
512 East State Street 


Calhoun 


Barnes, Frances L. 


Grambling 
Grambling College 


**Sandle, Floyd L. 


Hammond 
+Southeastern Louisiana College 


**Attenhofer, Norman 
Robinson, John Everett 
Vickers, Miss D. 


Lafayette 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Murphy, Roy D. 
**Wasson, H. Waldo 
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LOUISIAN A—(Continued) *Mayes, Marian 
Portein, Dorothy G. **Vinson, Clyde M. 
717 East Simcoe Street Cleveland 

Natchitoches Delta State College 

tNorthwestern State College Williams, Ruth 
**Stockwell, Irma Clinton 
New Orleans 
New Orleans Public School rye ed 
Proctor, Ruth C. Hollis B. 
Tulane University odd, Mrs. Hollis B. 
Hostetler, Paul Columbus 
Lippman, Monroe Franklin Academy 
**Malone, Elizabeth Shores, Mrs. J. G. 
Howard Tilton Memorial Library Mississippi State College for Women 
Laguaite, Jeannette Bailey, Frances M. 
(140 Bennabel Boulevard) **Cromwell, Harvey 
Strobel, Edna May Harrison, Virginia Lee 
(4318 Palmyra) Arnett, Mrs. C. A. 
ao randon, Mrs. Pauline 
— a. (1025 7th Street North) 
Decatur 
MARYLAND East Central Jr. College 
Annapolis Slothower, H. Keith 
**Birmingham, Mary Jean Enid 

College Park Merchant, Ada G. 

TUniversity of Maryland Hattiesburg 


Hattiesburg High School 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston tMississippi Southern College 
tBoston University **Breard, Sylvester Q. 
**Martin, Leo **Gehring, Mary Louise 
Hollingsworth, Edna 
MICHIGAN **McCann, Frank T. 
Ann Arbor **Mullin, John B., Jr. 
{University of Michigan **Rush, Frances 
**Densmore, G. E. **Welsch, J. Dale 
Miller, Ed **Wills, John W. 
Detroit **Winfrey, Chase 
Wayne University 
elhaven College 
East Lansing Bell, Virginia 


tMichigan State College 


Bagwell, Paul D. **Mims, Louise 


Central High School 


Farmington Patton, Emmy Lou 
Cerebral Palsy Center Mississippi School for Deaf & Blind 
Allen, Nell **Brown, Robert S. 
Keeler, Joyce E. 
MINNESOTA Boyett, Mrs. Beatrice 
Minneapolis (4013 Council Circle) 
{University of Minnesota Gillespie, Mrs. George 
(1120 Quinn Street) 
MISSISSIPPI Leland 
Blue Mountain Leland High School 
Blue Mountain College Smiley, Barbara 
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MISSISSIPPI—(Continued) 


Lyman 
**Thompson, J. Carolyn 
(Box 206) 


Meridian 

Stevenson School 

Smith, Lois 
Newton 
¢Clarke Memorial College 
**Conklin, R. F. 

Popularville 

**Smith, Betty Jeanne 
Scooba 


East Mississippi Jr. College 
Mathis, Bartow J. 
State College 
tMississippi State College 
**Lawrence, Charles E. 


University 
{University of Mississippi 
+**Baldwin, Joe 


**Bearss, Loyal M. 
**Brandes, Paul 
Drake, Christine 
**Getchell, Charles M. 
**Hadley, Dorothy S. 
Paul, John E. 
**Whiteside, Duncan 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 
tUniversity of Missouri 
Aly, Bower 
Reid, Loren D. 
St. Louis 
tSt. Louis University 
+Washington University 
**Brandenburg, Ernest 
Bryant, Donald C. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
+University of Nebraska 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
tDartmouth College 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
University of New Mexico 
**Eubank, Wayne C. 
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NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn College 
Abel, James W. 
Flushing 
Queens College 
Gilman, Wilbur E. 
Ithaca 
tCornell University 
McCalmon, George A. 
Long Island 
**Giddings, Elaine 
(47 Kew Gardens Road) 
*Kerrigan, Joseph 
(Box 38, Central Station) 
New York City 
College of City of New York 
Thonssen, Lester 
Columbia University 
Wilson, Mrs. Margery 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Lee Edwards High School 
Fisher, Ramona 
Chapel Hill 
fUniversity of North Carolina 
**Mattis, Norman W. 
Selden, Samuel 
Durham 
+Duke University 
**Hohman, Leslie B. 
Reardon, Kenneth J. 
Rudin, John J., II 
**Wetherby. Joseph C. 
White, Mrs. Dabney 
(506 Buchanan Blvd.) 
Greenville 
East Carolina College 
**Perkins, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hickory 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
**Deal, Mrs. Pearl S. 
Raleigh 
North Carolina State College 
**Swain, Lewis Hall 
Sanford 
McIver School 
Zahniser, Mrs. Margaret 
Snow Hill 
Snow Hill High School 
Greathouse, Mrs. Eula P. 
Wake Forest 
Wake Forest College 
**McElroy, Clyde 
**Shirley, Franklin 
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OHIO 
Akron 
tUniversity of Akron, Bierce Library 
Athens 
fOhio University 
Columbus 
FOhio State University 
Knower, Franklin H. 
{Department of Speech 
Granville 
Denison University 
Crocker, Lionel 
Kent 
{Kent State University 
Oberlin 
Oberlin College 
Gunderson, Robert G. 


OKLAHOMA 
Durant 


Southeastern State Teachers College 


Houston, T. A. 
Norman 
+University of Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
tLehigh University 
Connellsville 
Snyder, Betty 
(137 W. Crawford Ave.) 


Doylestown 
tBucks County Education Library 
Philadelphia 


+Temple University 
Halfond, Murray M. 
Hostettler, Gordon F. 
Purcell, Mrs. Mary Hamilton 

State College 

+Pennsylvania State College 
Lewis, William J. 
Oliver, Robert J. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cayce 

Cayce High School 

McCaskill, Marguerite 

Central 
**Johnson, T. R. 

(Box 251) 
Charleston 

M. Ruthledge Rivers High School 
Costin, Kathleen E. 


Clemson 
Clemson College 
Winter, James P. 


Columbia 

State Board of Education 
Agnew, J. S. 
Major, John R. T., Jr. 

University of South Carolina 
Christopherson, Merrill G. 
*Guin, Jesse 

**McEachman, Furman E. 

Kibler, Lucy 

(923 Gregg) 

Kreul, E. James 

(537 Saluda Avenue) 

Lambrice, Norman 

(1001 Main Street) 

Pearlstine, Edelus 

(4131 E. Buchanan Drive) 


Greenville 
Bob Jones University 
**Besancon, Mrs. Gladys 
**Bonner, Miriam 
**Bopp, Mrs. Marian 
Brant, Naomi 
Bundy, Stuart 
Capps, George 


**Ciliberto, Mrs. Margaret B. 


Dockins, Virginia 
**Edwards, Elizabeth 
Hennix, George 
Kincaid, R. W. 
Laney, Jean 
McCluney, Marguerite 
**Neal, Mrs. Marshall 
Parks, Joyce 
**Parris, Winifred 
**Pratt, Robert 
Rupp, Dick 
Watson, Billy 
County Schools 
Morgan, Mary M. 
+Furman University 
*DEvenny, Tommy 
**Held, McDonald 
*Hurst, Ann 
*Littlefield, Patricia 
**Lowrey, Sara 
**Richey, Dorothy 
*Shannon, Katherine 
*Smith, Eunice 
Greenville High School 
McInnes, Laura 
Greenville Junior High School 
Havird, Mabel E. 
**Enright, Ellen Anne 
(117 Bennett St., Apt. “A”) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—(Continued) 


**Faber, J. A. 
(25A Main Street) 
Holcombe, David 
(300 McDaniel Avenue) 
**Leach, Ethyl 
(2 N. Franklin Road) 
**McClellan, Mrs. Doris 
(School of Ballet) 
Vines, Carl A. 
(725 Palmetto Avenue) 
Hartsville 
Darlington County 
Yates, John R. 
(Speech Therapist) 
Mauldin 
Thomason, George L. 
(P.O. Box 147) 
Spartanburg 
Converse College 
Abbott, Hazel 
Spartanburg High School 
Landrum, C. E 
**Mullikin, Mildred 
(743 Springdale Drive) 
Simpsonville 
Simpsonville Public Schools 
Holladay, L. L. 
Woodruff 
Brissie, S. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion 
University of South Dakota 
Grover, David H. 


TENNESSEE 
Baxter 
Baxter Seminary 
Upperman, Harry L. 
Brentwood 
Duke, Mrs. E. C. 
(Route 2) 
Carthage 
Read, Jack 
(206 Main Street) 
Castle Heights 
Castel Heights Junior School 
Rousseau, Mrs. May Gregory 
Cookeville 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Pinkerton, Herman 
Collegedale 
+Southern Missionary College 
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Fountain City 
Central High School 
Ahler, Alberta 


Jackson 
Jackson City Schools 
**Hackett, Retta 
{Union University Library 
Jefferson City 
Carson-Newman College 
Hatcher, Harvey B. 
Johnson City 
East Tennessee State College 
Boone, Jerry N. 
Wood, Beauton 
Knoxville 
School for the Deaf 
McClure, William 
fUniversity of Tennessee 
Hansen, John A. 
Hickey, Robert L. 
**Soper, Paul L. 
Faust, Mrs. Hugh, Jr. 
(1725 White Avenue) 
Lebanon 
Chaney, Mrs. Carl J. 
(226 Cumberland Drive) 
Maryville 
Maryville College 
Craven, Kathleen 
Memphis 
Memphis City Schools 
**Carpenter, Mrs. Oneida 
**Collins, Betty May 
**Kenner, Freda 
**Streeter, Don 
**Warné, Laura 
+Memphis State College 
Bence, Eugene 
Kempe, Evelyn 
Memphis Speech and Hearing Center 
**Faulkner, G. A. 
Saint Agnes Academy 
Richards, Sister Agnes, O.P. 
Southwestern at Memphis 
**Hill, Raymond 
Fishel, Mamie 
(Forest Park Apts.) 
Murfreesboro 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Boutwell, Lane L. 
Nashville 
{David Lipscomb College 
*Baker, Harold S. 
**Baxter, Batsell B. 
*Brilhart, John K. 
**Carroll, Ellis 
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TENNESSEE—(Continued) 


**North, Ira 

**Qverall, Beverly J. 
*Wilhelm, Jack 

David Lipscomb High School 
Collier, Mrs. John R. 
Gregory, Joy 


Johnson, Albert E. 
**Roach, Bruce 
Rousse, Thomas A. i 
**Townsend, Howard W. 
**Villarreal, Jesse J. 
*Ruud, Phillip D. 


+George Peabody College for TeachersBoyd 


Father Ryan High School 
Siener, Rev. Leo C. 
Fisk University 
Voorhees, Lillian W. 
tJoint University Libraries 


Tennessee Department of Education 


Geer, William C. 
Tennessee Hearing & Speech 
Foundation 

**Hood, Phillip M. 

Vanderbilt University 

**Hart, Mrs. Helen B. 

**McConnell, Freeman E. 
**Bennett, Glendon 

(327 7th Avenue, No.) 

Cullum, Edward Neeley 

(1610 Green Hills Drive) 
**Dyer, Clara Axie 

(1108 16th Avenue, So.) 

Pearson, Mrs. W. T. 

(1912 County Hospital Road) 

Thurman, Mrs. James C. 

(2310 Pierce Ave.) 
Springfield 

Springfield High School 

Carver, Foydell 
Boozer, Mrs. Morgan 
(314 Garner St.) 

Burr, Mrs. Wells 
(Green Briar Road) 


TEXAS 
Abilene 
tAbilene Christian College 
**Barton, Fred 
Kyker, Rex P. 
Hardin Simmons University 
Boyd, Katherine 
Amarillo 
Senior High School 
Whiteworth, Mrs. N. N. 
Andrews 
Powell, Jerry Rollins 
Austin 
{University of Texas 
Amis, Mrs. Maurine B. 
Emery, Emogene 
Hardin, Ernest E. 
Hayes, Arthur R. 


Boyd High School 
Horn, Mrs. Hesther K. 
Brownwood 
Howard Payne College 
**Hargrove, Mrs. Theta P. 
Canyon 
West Texas State College 
Bailey, Joe A. 
**Tolliver, Crannel 
College Station 
{Texas A & M College 
Corpus Christi 
{University of Corpus Christi 
Wallace, Lee Ella 
(505 Palm Drive) 
Dallas 
G.W.H. Adamson High Scheol 
Hedde, Wilhelmina 
Nutley, Carl C. 
{Southern Methodist University 
Card, Robert E. 
Marsh, Thomas H. 
McGrath, James B. 
**Renshaw, Edyth P. 
**Weiss, Harold 
**Widneer, Ralph 
(Box 8114) 
Decatur 
+Decatur Baptist College 
Denton 
North Texas State College 
Wier, John Rex, Jr. 
Texas State College for Women 
**Bryan, Earl C. 
Fort Worth 
+Texas Christian University 
Hedge, Mrs. Anne 
Pross, E. L. 
+*Robertson, Mollie Dot 
*Wilson, Glenna 
Houston 
tUniversity of Houston 
Arnold, Genevieve 
**Cook, Wilton W. 
Davis, Mary L. 
Eby, Esther E. 
**Walter, Otis M. 
Bangs, Jack L. 


} 
(3406 Karvay Lane) | 
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TEXAS—(Continued) 


Bangs, Tina 

(Speech and Hearing Center) 
Huntsville 

Sam Houston State College 

**Schmidt, Charles A. 
Lampasas 

Verser, Nina Annice 

(103 Avenue “D”) 


Jacksonville 
Lon Morris College 
Pearson, Mrs. Arch 


Kingsville 


Wichita Falls 
Midwestern University 
Tewell, Fred 
**Hindman, Jennie L. 
(1613 Beverly Drive) 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
University of Utah 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
Peebles, Mary Elizabeth 
(1960 N. Vermont) 


+Texas College of Arts and Industries Blacksbur g 


Skinner, Ted 


Lubbock 
{Texas Technological College 
**Larson, P. Merville 
**Pendieton, Anna Jo 


Nacogdoches 


{Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 


College 
**Capel, Robert B. 


Pasadena 
Pasadena High School 


Crossman, John C. 


San Antonio 
Breckenridge High School 
Dickey, Jeston 
Breckenridge Junior High School 
Crutchfield, Verna Mae (Mrs.) 
St. Mary’s College 
**Blume, Aloysius J. 
Texas Military Institute 
Lewis, John 
{Trinity University 
**Todd, Mrs. William 
(330 Edgebrook Lane) 


San Marcos 
+Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College 
Abernathy, Elton 
Seguin 
Texas Lutheran College 
*tGrant, Mrs. Naomi 
Waco 
{Baylor University 
**Armstrong, Chloe 
Burke, Cecil May 
**Capp, Glenn R. 
**Capp, Mrs. Glenn R. 
*Clevenger, Mrs. Theodore, Jr. 
McClintock, Fay N. 
Walker, Lola 


{Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Bristol 
Sullins College 
Greene, Elizabeth 
Charlottesville 
tUniversity of Virginia 
**Auer, J. Jeffrey 
Craig, Rebecca Sue 
Frana, Louis 
Walker, John A. 
**Wilson, George P. 
Harrisonburg 
College 
Latimer, Mary E. 
Lahaie, Ralph V. 
Norfolk 
**Denmark, Henrietta 
(446 Virginia Ave.) 
Richmond 
Union Theological Seminary 
Kirkpatrick, R. W. 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Library 
Roanoke 
Andrews, Jack 
(P. O. Box 675) 
Sweet Briar 
Sweet Briar College 
Freeman, Sidney L. 
Williamsburg 
{William a Mary University 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
University of Washington 
ahskopf, Horace G. 
Walla Walla 
Walla Walla College 
Prall, C. W. 
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WEST VIRGINIA WYOMING 


Bluefield Casper 
Norris, Irene R. Children’s Theatre 


(Vivene Art Studios) " Bock, Frank 
401 Law & Commerce Bldg. 
West Virginia University Werwicks 
**Rickert, Robert T 
35 West Street, Stratford-upon- 
WISCONSIN reet, Stratford-upon 
Madison 
{University of Wisconsin HAWAIL 
Marinette University of Hawaii 
Franklane, Patricia Carr, Elizabeth 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
EpytH M. REeNnsuaw, Editor 


THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Edited by Robert E. 
Summers. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 24, No. 5. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1952; pp. 194. $1.75. 


Some twenty five years ago when as a high school debater I first became 
acquainted with The Reference Shelf series, its volumes were mere “hand- 
books” calculated to supply the student speaker with a ready-made set of 
arguments on either side of the current debate proposition. Fortunately, this 
is no longer the case. Keeping pace with the development of a sounder 
philosophy of interschool forensics, the editors of The Reference Shelf now 
wisely content themselves with bringing together a wide variety of authorita- 
tive materials, and leave to the student the educationally enriching tasks of 
analysis and invention. 

Thus it is that in the present volume Mr. Summers does not attempt to 
compile arguments, but to “provide full background information” out of 
which arguments may be derived. This information is organized under the 
general heads of “American Foreign Policy at the Crossroads,” “American 
Involvement in International affairs,” “The United Nations: Success or Fail- 
ure?” “The United States and Regional Security,” “American Interest in Eu- 
ropean Integration,” and “UN, NATO, or World Federation.” Each section is 
prefaced with an expository essay by the editor. 

In general, the selection of materials is sound and well balanced, and cut- 
ting, where it is necessary, has been skilfully done. As usual, the appended 
bibliography is well worth attention. 

Are compendia thus conceived and executed really so vicious as some would 
have us believe? I, for one, think not. Nor do I know a more fruitful way 
for a debater to begin his study of a controversial subject than to refer to 
The Reference Shelf issue in which it is treated. 


Dovuctas EHNINGER 


University of Florida 


ORAL COMMUNICATION OF LITERATURE. By Gail Boardman. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952; pp. xiv + 472. $4.95. 


Professor Boardman, in this text designed for beginners, combines a wide 
selection of worthy literature with a thorough treatment of the subject matter 
of oral interpretation, continually emphasizing the relationship between the 
whole and the parts. Thorough preparation and careful presentation are ad- 
vocated. The reader is told not only what to do, but specifically how to do it. 

The Overview introduces the reader to the relationship between literature 
and interpretation, the “twin arts,” treated as a unit process. Three steps in 
the interpretative process are listed: gaining the impression or meaning; plan- 
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ning the best presentation through techniques; and communicating the author’s 
thoughts, moods, feeling, and attitudes. A cogent questionnaire concerning 
each step enables the student to analyze the effectiveness of the reading. 

The two chapters titled Gaining the Impression, discuss the emotional effect 
of literature upon the reader and analyze the structure and content of litera- 
ture. The author designates the techniques of interpretation as: animation, 
tempo, rhythm, inflection, proportion, pause, taste and judgment, picturiza- 
tion, bodily activity, pantomime, voice and speech. Emphatype is used to 
denote accented syllables and should be easy for the reader to understand. 

Of particular interest to both beginning and advanced students is the sec- 
tion devoted to planning programs, cutting selections (illustrated with an actual 
cutting of a short story), analyzing materials, and lecture recitals. This ma- 
terial will be valuable for both the student and the instructor. 

The last section of the book includes a chapter devoted to the special fields 
of interpretation of the types of literature. 

Many interpreters will object to the inclusion of pantomime as a technique 
of interpretation. The suggestion that the reader may use impersonation to 
the degree that he prefers will also be adversely criticized. Further objections 
will be made to the author’s treatment of character placement and of eye con- 
tact. 

Oral Communication of Literature is designed for the beginning student of 
interpretation; much of the material, however, will be useful to the advanced 
student. The teacher will find the book a source of good ideas and suggestions 
for effective teaching methods. 


Joun Rex Wier, Jr. 


North Texas State College 


TO THE ACTOR: ON THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING. By Michael Chekhov. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953; pp. xvii + 201. $2.50. 


This very exciting little book is both practical and inspirational. Michael 
Chekhov acted, taught, and directed all over Western Europe before settling 
in this country. He carries on the intuitive, subjective approach of Stani- 
slavsky and Boleslavsky, but he is more detailed and specific in his exercises. 
It will be a very good classroom text, and directors will be able to use many 
of the techniques in regular rehearsals of plays. 

To the hard-boiled, Chekhov may seem a little starry-eyed in his talk of 
radiating and receiving creative impulses, of creative individuality, and of 
imaginary centers. His enthusiasm makes good acting seem extremely impor- 
tant, but all too easily a matter of starting the imagination the right way. 
Especially fine is his distinction between the what and the how — between the 
dull character or the ugly action and the vitality and beauty in the acting of it. 

His most important new technique is the Psychological Gesture, a kind of 
modern dance approach to Stanislavsky’s objective or spine of a character. 
Indeed his livest interest is in stimulating the freer, more imaginative use of 
the body. He is especially good on the atmosphere or mood of a scene. 
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On structure and kind of play the book is lively but far too sketchy. Here 
the limitations of the intuitive approach are all too evident. Chekhov ignores 
two thousand years of thinking and tries to solve afresh such problems as 
beginning, contrast, climax, and end. Textbooks and teachers will go much 
further when they get past the provincial assumption that there were no good 
methods and no good actors before Stanislavsky. 


Georce R. KERNODLE 


University of Arkansas 


STAGECRAFT AND SCENE DESIGN. By Herbert Philippi. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fin Co., 1953; pp. xv + 448. $4.50. 


This new handbook for the stage technician is primarily for use by high 
school, university and community theatre workers. Its intention is to provide 
a practical knowledge of design and production. The author visualizes pro- 
duction as an interrelation of all phases of scene design and advocates profes- 
sional practices in all phases of theatrical construction and back-stage respon- 
sibility. The problems and topics are discussed systematically and are basic 
to a sound knowledge of technical theatre. 

The volume is expertly written and comprehensive in its treatment. With 
chapters ranging from the construction of scenery to styles of scene design, 
from stage lighting to sound effects, some subjects are treated sketchily while 
others with more detail than seems necessary for the average beginning student 
in production. 

Among the outstanding chapters are Chapter IV, “Color and Paint,” and 
Chapter VIII, “Stage Properties.” The first presents a clear explanation of 
color principles and follows through with a useful application of these prin- 
ciples to scene painting. The latter, “Stage Properties,” although somewhat 
detailed in discussion of period furniture, is a welcome addition to most texts 
on stagecraft. 

A definitely rewarding feature of the book is the excellent illustrative draw- 
ings which are used to help students visualize procedures. 

Although the author discusses the several styles of scene design, the ap- 
proach to constructing scenic units and properties is treated mainly with an 
approach which assumes that a technician’s job is to strive for realistic effect. 
Unfortunately most non-professional theatre workers are not equipped with 
workshops in which to build duplications of authentic pieces. Most of us 
would welcome more rebuilding suggestions and new ideas which would sim- 
plify and cut the cost of set construction. If the technician is looking for a 
book which presents the traditional method of stage construction, Stagecraft 
and Scene Design is an answer. 

The Appendix is unusually valuable. It includes a complete Glossary of 
Terms, a list of Sources of Supply, and an adequate bibliography. 


R. V. 
North Texas State College 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
CHLOE ARMSTRONG, Editor 


The Texas Christian University Little Theatre has scheduled five major 
productions for its 1953-54 season: “THE ENCHANTED”; “THE MILLIONAIRESS” ; 
“CHARLEY’s AUNT’; “CUP OF FURY”, and an original drama by Bill Noble and 
George Savage: “AN EVENING OF ONE-ACT PLAYS.” 

Directors for these plays are S. Walker James, William Noltner, and Walther 
R. Volbach. Settings are designed by S. Walker James and Bill Garber. 

Plans are also being undertaken to operate the Little Theatre for summer 
stock productions in 1954. TCU and the Fort Worth Theatre Council will 
co-operate in this project. 

New members of the forensic staff at the University of Florida are Frank- 
lin R. Shirley, H. Hardy Perritt, and William Cowley. Returning from last 
year is Miss Jeanne Miles. All are graduate assistants in the Department of 
Speech. 

Mr. James L. Golden, who completed his Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Florida during the past summer, is now Assistant Professor of Speech at the 
University of Richmond. 

The third annual University of Florida debate Tournament will be held at 
Gainesville, December 10-13. All interested schools are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Students from more than thirty-five Florida high schools attended the one- 
day discussion tournament held on the campus of the University of Florida 
on Saturday, October 10. Some 150 students participated in three rounds of 
discussion on the national high school question. 

William Lewis, who for the past two years has been a graduate assistant 
in the Department of Speech at the University of Florida, is now Instructor 
in Speech at the Pennsylvania State College. 

A new member has been added to the faculty family at the University of 
Mississippi. The new “member”, Charles Munro Getchell, Jr., probably will 
remain at home with his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Munro Getchell. 

Professor Paul Brandes has accepted the position of chairman of the Speech 
Department at Mississippi Southern College. Mr. Brandes succeeds Dr. Dale 
Welsch, who resigned his position to assume work in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Paul Brandes has served the past seven years as director of forensics at the 
University of Mississippi. He was formely editor of the SPEAKER MAGAZINE 
and has contributed frequently to the SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. Mr. Brandes 
received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin this past summer. 

Prof. Loyal Bearss, Speech Pathologist for the Mississippi Society for Chil- 
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dren and Adults, has accepted a part-time position with Mississippi Southern 
College for the school year of 1953-54 and will act as supervisor of the speech 
and hearing clinic. Mr. Bearss, together with Mrs. Frances Rush, Instructor in 
Speech Correction, and graduate assistants Mary Lou Powell of Meridian and 
Jody Read of Hattiesburg, will continue the clinic set up at Mississippi South- 
ern College by Dr. J. Dale Welsch. 

Professor Frank Lewis and his staff have begun broadcasting over the 
campus radio station on weekdays from 4:00 p.m. through 11:00 p.m. Weekly 
television shows of an educational nature will be produced in Jackson. 

Professor John Mullin has announced that the first Southern Players pro- 
duction this year will be “Ladies in Retirement.” Plans are being drawn up 
to produce a series of scenes from Shakespeare during the winter quarter, to 
be produced on campus and throughout the state. Mr. Philip Macomber, In- 
structor in Theatre, has made elaborate plans for the “Laptes In RETIREMENT” 
set, including a large balcony to act as a second-acting area. 

Professor Mary Louise Gehring, Mississippi Southern’s Director of Foren- 
sics, announced that this year’s forensic schedule includes a tour of the Big Ten 
schools in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

* * 

Mr. C. Van Jordan of Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, an- 
nounced that the fall productions of the Riverbend Players are: Shakespeare’s 
“MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM” and Eugene O’Neil’s “EMPEROR JONES.” 

Mrs. Joan C. Vanderhoff has been employed as part-time instructor at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, to handle an overflow of 
students. She holds a BA degree from Utah State College at Logan. 

The first scheduled theatre production was “THE LITTLE FOXES.” The De- 
partment also plans to add a bill of three one-act plays to each semester’s pro- 
duction schedule. 

* * * 

Southwest Texas State College at San Marcos held its annual College Speech 
Festival December 4 and 5. 

“PYGMALION” was the major dramatic production of S.W.T.S.C. during the 
fall term. 

Professor Harold Weiss, who served as a Fulbright professor at the Uni- 
versity of Thailand for the academic year May, 1952, to March, 1953, has re- 
turned to Southern Methodist University. Mr. Weiss went around the world, 
returning by way of Italy, France, and Spain. During his absence, Edyth 
Renshaw served as acting chairman of the department. 

J. Barney McGrath, who has been on leave completing his residence work 
for a Ed.D. at Columbia University, has returned to S.M.U. 

Peggy Harrison, who was enrolled in summer school at the University of 
Southern California, returned there for the fall semester to complete her resi- 
dence for the Ph.D. degree. 

Norma Jean Ballard, director of forensics, worked toward a Ph.D. this 
past summer at the University of Southern California. 
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Porter Crow resigned his position as instructor of speech and has joined 

the faculty of Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas. 

“The Importance of Forensics in An Age of Technology” was discussed by 
Professor Thorrel B. Fest of the University of Colorado at the installation 
banquet of the Texas Technological College chapter of Delta Sigma Rho, na- 
tional forensics fraternity, at the Caprock Hotel in Lubbock, Texas. 

Other speakers of the evening included Anna Jo Pendleton, Professor of 
Speech at the college; George W. Dupree, Lubbock attorney and a charter 
member of the University of Texas chapter of the fraternity; and Thelma Deane 
Hutchins, president of the new chapter. Dr. P. Merville Larson, chapter 
sponsor, was master of ceremonies. 

Prior to the banquet, initiation ceremonies for ten members were con- 
ducted at the recently-completed Student Union Building. Five charter mem- 
bers will be initiated at a later date. 

Charter members include: David P. Blackbird, Waggoner Carr, Warlick 
Carr, William Junius Carter, Jim K. Choate, Alton B. Hankins, Miss Hutchins, 
E. N. Jones, president of the college; Dr. Larson, Wanda B. Lewis, Shirley 
Gail Littleton, Glenn E. Rainer, William R. Sewell, Everett J. Tarbox, Jr., 
and Clay Edward Thompson. 

* * 

Don C. Streeter, Chairman of the Department of Speech and Drama, an- 
nounced the four major theatre productions of the year: THE MALE ANIMAL, 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, THE GLASS MENAGERIE, and THE TAMING OF THE 
sHRew. The Shakespeare production will be the major event of the week- 
long Shakespeare Festival to be held April 19-24. 

The forensics group plans to travel to Alabama, Millsaps, Mississippi South- 
ern, Southern Association in Dallas, Tennessee Tournament in Murfreesboro, 
the Savage Tournament in Durant, and the national T.K.A. in Michigan. Last 
year a chapter of T.K.A. was installed on the campus on February 18. The 
University of Mississippi chapter presented the installation and initiation cere- 
mony. 

Evelyn Kempe has begun work on the forensics intra-murals program. 
Last year the intra-murals included seven events: impromptu speaking, radio 
speaking, extemporaneous speaking and debating and oratory. 150 students 
took part in the intra-murals, and approximately the same number is ex- 
pected this year. 

Dr. Stanley Ainsworth has accepted a position as Professor and Chairman 
of Speech Correction at the University of Georgia. 

The University of Georgia has inaugurated a Speech Correction Area under 
the joint sponsorship of the College of Arts and Sciences and the College of 
Education. The area will be responsible for developing a training curriculum, 
conducting research, providing clinical services, and acting as consultant for 
the State and Southeast. Dr. Stanley Ainsworth is chairman of the area which 
is a part of the program for the Education of Exceptional Children that has 
recently been approved by the University. Graduate and undergraduate cur- 
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ricula are being developed for the Speech Correction Area and should be acti- 
vated by January, 1953. 

The Speech Department of Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas, 
under the direction of Clyde Vinson, has inaugurated a Readers’ Theatre 
program. 

New staff members in the Speech Department at The University of Texas 
are Braxton Milburn, recent graduate of The University of Texas, and James 
N. Neelley, formerly with the Austin Public School system. 

Dr. Howard Townsend served as consultant and instructor of speech for 
the Fourth Annual Management Institute of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Texas, August 17-21, in Austin and in the same capacity for the Man- 
agement Institute for Butane Dealers, September 14-17, at the Caprock Hotel, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

The High School Student Activities Conference for Central Texas was held 
at the University of Texas on Saturday, November 21. The activity areas 
included: speech, drama, journalism, ready writing, slide rule, and number 
sense. Dr. Don Williams had charge of debate, Grover Fuchs of extem- 
poraneous speaking, and Norma Bunton of declamation. In drama Dr. Loran 
Winship acted as chairman and had as helpers Muzon Law, Joseph Johnston, 
and Neil Whiting. Dr. Howard W. Townsend was general director of the 
conference. 

Baylor University held its fourth annual Poetry Festival on November 13. 
Twelve colleges and universities took part in this annual festival. Mr. Clyde 
Vinson, chairman of the Speech Department at Howard Payne University, and 
Miss Melite Bain of the Speech Department of Mary Hardin-Baylor were the 
guest readers. The festival was under the direction of Miss Chloe Armstrong. 

Mrs. Austin Kilian joined the Baylor Department of Speech and Radio 
this fall, and will teach courses in speech correction and the fundamentals of 
speech. Mr. Buddy Bostick, manager of Radio Station KWTX, joined the 
department as a special lecturer on a part-time basis. 

Baylor University’s speech tournaments will be held as follows: (1) for 
colleges and universities on February fifth and sixth, (2) for high schools on 
February nineteenth and twentieth. These tournaments have been held an- 
nually since 1934 under the direction of Professor Glenn R. Capp. They will 
bring some 1,200 speech students on the Baylor campus. 

«© 

Mr. William P. Dorne has taken a leave of absence from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn to work on his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Florida. 

Mr. Charles A. Parker joined the staff as an Instructor in Speech. Mr. 
Parker has his under-graduate degree from Muhlenberg and his M.A. from 
Temple University. 
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Miss Lois Brien, from the University of Alabama, is replacing Mr. Dorne as 

an Instructor in Speech and Clinician in the Speech and Hearing Center. 
* * * 

The Speech Department at Shorter College of Rome, Georgia, began its 
first commercial broadcast series sponsored by local department stores in 
November. 

Miss Ann Austin has joined the Speech Department at Shorter College. 

Mrs. Hayes Richardson announced that “Our Town” was the major fall 
production. 

* 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute has begun weekly broadcasting programs. 
Some five to ten half-hour programs are done each week by remote control 
and tape over several stations within that area. 

Roy Murphy, chairman of the department, states that all freshmen of the 
college are given speech and hearing tests. As a part of their speech and 
hearing clinical program, student and faculty clinicians administered speech 
therapy to about 150 persons in the speech and hearing clinic and in the col- 
lege training school. 

The major dramatic productions at Southwestern are: “THE MALE ANIMAL”, 
“THE SILVER CORD’, and “THREE MEN ON A HORSE.” 

As part of their forensic program, Mr. Murphy says his group plans to 
participate in the following tournaments during the first semester: the S.L.I. 
Louisiana High School Speech Tournament, Louisiana Speech Association meet- 
ing, and First-Year Debate Tournament. 

The Varsity Debate Squad will participate in six tournaments during the 
year. 

Albert L. Capuder has been promoted to the rank of Professor. 

Miss Lucille Magnon joined the speech faculty as an instructor of speech 
and director of the First-Year Debate Squad. 

* * * 

Catherine Boyd of Hardin Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, reported 
that she and Elizabeth Grugg, instructor of Speech, attended a rehearsal and 
met the director of the Royal Theatre of Greece on their tour last summer of 
Italy and Greece. She pointed out the special interest of the Greek course 
and the Greek Classical nippotytus by Euripidus. 

MISS LULU BETTS was Hardin Simmons’ major production given in the 
Arena Theatre. The Speech Department collaborated with the Music School 
and presented the opera: DIDO AND AENUs by Prucell. 
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Plan now to attend 


THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Convention Headquarters: Hotel Adolphus 


Tournament — March 29-31, 1954 
Congress — April | and 2, 1954 
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McGRAW-HILL 
SERIES IN SPEECH 


CLARENCE T. SIMON, CONSULTING EDITOR 


ARGUMENTATION, DISCUSSION, AND DEBATE, by A. Craig 
Baird, 422 pages, $4.50 


_ DISCUSSION: Principles and Types, by A. Craig Baird. 348 pages, 
4.00 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH, by A. Craig Baird and 
Franklin H. Knower. 248 pages, $3.00 


GENERAL SPEECH, by a Craig Baird and Franklin H. Knower. 
500 pages, $4.50 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS, 
by William Norwood Brigance. 1030 pages, 2 volumes, not 


sold separately, $15.00 per set 


BASIC VOICE TRAINING FOR SPEECH, by Elsie Hahn, Charles 
W. Lomas, Donald E. Hargis, and Daniel Vandraegen. 384 
pages, $4.25 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH, by David G. Powers. 380 pages, 
$3.75 


TRAINING THE VOICE FOR SPEECH. by C. Raymond Van Dusen. 
276 pages, second edition, $4.00 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 


UNIVERSITY OF cARKANSAS 


FAYETTEVILLE 


B.A. AND M.A. DEGREES 
WITH EMPHASIS IN 


THEATRE — PUBLIC ADDRESS — SPEECH CORRECTION 


1953-54 Theatre Season 
The Curious Savage 

Romeo and Juliet 

The Skin of Our Teeth 

The Madwoman of Chaillot 
An Inspector Calls 
Goodbye, My Fancy 


Second Semester begins February 1, 1954 


For information about degree programs, admission and graduate assistantships, 


write M. BLAIR HART, Chairman 


CHANGING JOBS? 


Please notify us when you change your 
address. Many copies of the Southern 


Speech Journal have been returned by 
the post office during the past year be- 
cause of incorrect addresses. 


We would rather have you receive your 
copy of the Southern Speech Journal 
than answer your complaints. 


Send address changes to:— 


DeEtwin B. DusENBURY, 
Executive Secretary, 
Southern Speech Association, 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 
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The SONA-GRAPH 


A Sound spectrograph for the frequency 
analysis of audio energy in the range 
from 85 to 8000 cps. 


VIBRATION AND NOISE 34 OTHER KAY INSTRUMENTS 


A similar instrument, THE VIBRALYZER, for Audio, L.F., R.F., V.H.F., ond 
is available for vibration and noise 
analysis, etc., in the frequency range 
from 5 to 4400 cps. e 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TALLAHASSEE 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. or BS. M.A. or MS. Ph.D. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


C. W. EDNEY 
Head of The Department of Speech 
Florida State University 


Tallahassee, Florida 
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STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 
by Winifred Ward 


An anthology of over 100 stories and poems designed for 
use in the teaching of Creative Dramatics. Prefaced by four 
chapters of instruction in the use of this material. Stories are 
grouped according to age-level, and each story is introduced by 
suggestions for its use. Supplemented by annotated story list. 


Available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
$4.75 per copy 


UN IVERSITY OF HOU STON 
Department of Speech 
BS. BA. MS. M.A. EdD. 
115 courses in Speech, Drama, Radio TV 
All dormitories and class-rooms air-conditioned 
Full program of speech activities 
Write to Otis M. Walter, Chairman. 
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"It Was In The Beginning — OCTOBER 19 
948 
_ This Reprint Appeared in The Chicago Tribune... 


and the story went around the World! 


20 CHILDREN 
HEAR 1ST TIME 


Deaf Get Thrill of Lives 
with New Aid 
Bt 


smiles, giggles, 
about 20 


For 
by school officials in @ demon- 
stration of a new auditory training 
unit which develops high, clear 
thout distortion, and 


Listen Thru Head Phones 

The auditory training unit, de- 
veloped by Jay L. Warren Inc., 
of Chicago, Will enable many 
children not, only to know sound 
and to help develop their speech, 
but will enable them to take part 
in @ home life as normal as pos- 
sible considering their hearing 
deficiencies, school officials 


said. 

Each child listenea thra & set 
of headphones, which transmits 
ntral unit which 


come thru both ears as thru one. 
Hear Phonograf 

Six children who had suffered a 
50 to 75 per cent ldss tn hearing 
donned the headphones while 
Miss Dorothy Coughlan, a speech 
teacher, played a laughing retorc 
on the phonograf. They broke into 
smiles and giggles as they sat 
listening intently. 
Another group which had a 90 
to 95 per cent hearing deficiency 
showed lesser results. Some were 
able to hear, others heard indis- 
tinctly. Miss Coughlan said hear- 
ing conditions vary with each 
child, tho they be in the same 
deficiency range. Some may not 
hear at all even with the new 
Qnit, but teachers hope that with 


trainipg they will eventually be 


Warren. inc. 


GATED COMPRESSION 


Auditory TRAINING TOOLS 
New, Choice of the Profession 


Mi T: 
~ CUSTOM BUILT for class room 
five to twenty students. Pro- 
2 uces clear patterns, eliminates 


increases interest 

if 
SPEECH 
controlled 
phone channs and three- 
alibrated external input jack for 
RECORDER, TV. OTION 
PICTURE and RADIO, 
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noise generator, 


ATTENTION = SPEECH THERAPISTS 


Model D-1 and D-2 Units i 
Teachers for use red 
| . ch speech. The Units are portable. A five pees Are 
emonstration will convince you that these the 
tools you have been looking for. ia 


Let us help you with your Auditory Training Too! Program 
As They Hear So Shall They Speak 


Jay L. arren, inc. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


THE UNIVERSITY FLORIDA 


GAINESVILLE 


x* * 


Faculty 
Consiems, H.P., M.A., LL.B., Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D.............. Head, Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dickey, Dallas C., Ph.D....0..0.00.00..... Rhetorical History and Criticism 
Dusenbury, Delwin B., Director of Theatre 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph.D......... Rhetorical Theory and Forensics 
Hele Lester PHD)... Speech Pathology; Phonetics 
Larry, Cynthia, Ph.D............. Phonetics; Speech for Foreign Students 
Mase, Darrel J., Ph.D.....Coordinator, Fla. Center of Clinical Services 
McClellan, Margaret, M.A................... Correction, Speech Education 
Perritt, H. Hardy, M.A......... Speech for Foreign Students; Forensics 
Sarett, Law, LL.B., Litt.D., L.H.D............... Public Address; Pedagogy 
Van Meter, John, M.A... Theatre; Interpretation 


and Graduate Assistants. 


* Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


* Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships—Ap- 
plications must be received by March I, 1954. 


* Facilities: completely new, air-conditioned quar- 
ters, with the finest radio studios, speech and 
hearing clinic, workshop theatre. 


* Speech and Hearing Clinic coordinated as part 
of the Florida Center of Clinical Services. 


* Curricula in public address, forensics, speech 
corrections and hearing, theatre, interpretation, 
radio and television. 


* For information, write: 


H. P. CONSTANS, Head 
Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Science Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of Arts Doctor of Science 


Courses @Pustic SPEAKING AND RHETORICAL CriTIcisM: Fundamentals of 

Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and the Open 
Forum, Theory and Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speaking (2 courses), Contemporary Public Address, History of Public Address 
(2 courses), Studies in Argumentation and Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- 
ical Theory, Renaissance and Modern Rhetorical Theory, Seminar in Public Address 
(2 courses) @ INTERPRETATION: Introduction to Dramatic Interpretation, Shakespearean 
Characterization, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, Interpretation of Mod- 
ern Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading © THEATER: Theater Appreciation, History of the 
Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals of 
Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, 
Stage Lighting, Scene Design, Directing and Producing, Costuming and Costume His- 
tory (2 courses), Community Theater, Studies in Theater History (2 courses), Period 
Scene Design, Production of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatics @ Rapio AND TELE- 
vision: Introduction to Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, 
Radio Dramatics, Direction of Radio Programs, Stage and Radio Diction, Writing for 
Radio, Television Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 
Policies, Seminar in Radio and Television @SprEcH Science: Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
Science of Speech Improvement, Principles of Speech Correction, Dynamic Phonetics, 
Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity, Study of Speech Disorders, 
Methods of Speech Diagnosis, Hearing and Audiometry, Hearing Rehabilitation, Pho- 
netics, Acoustics of Speech, Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy and Function of the Vocal 
Apparatus, Statistical Techniques in Speech Science, Seminar in Research Methods in 
Speech Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis of Speech, 
Practicum in Hearing Research and Therapy, Theories of Hearing, Seminar in Pho- 
netics (2 courses), Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in Voice Science, Systematics 
of the Science of Language, Internship in Speech Correction, Seminar in Experimental 
Studies of Speech Science @Pxrpacocy: Teaching of Speech Correction, Practice 
Teaching in Speech Correction, Teaching of Speech, Direction of Forensic Activities, 
Teachers’ Workshop in Radio. Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, Philosophy of 
Speech Education, Methods of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. 


Acti iti @ Dramatic Propuction—six full-length plays in regular session 
VITIES and five in summer sessions with four performances each; twenty- 
four student-directed experimental one-act plays in regular session @ SPEECH CoRREC- 
TIoN—an endowed forty-five room speech clinic operating full time year around with 
a staff of thirty; National Speech Improvement Camp with staff of 33 @ Rapio—fully 
equipped radio studies with daily broadcasts over commercial stations ® DEBATE AND 
Oratory—intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


D First Semester, 1953-1954—September 21-February 6 
ates Second Semester, 1953-1954—February 8-June 12 
1954 Summer Session—June 21-August 14 


For information address: 


G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston — Chicago, Illinois 


k 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


** Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and 
foreign countries. 


** A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


** Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and Audiology, 
Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, Speech Education. 


** Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


** The University Theatre, Radio Station WNUR, Workshop The- 
atre, Radio Playshop, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and 
Oratory. 

** Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Edgar Bergen 
Foundation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, Special Fellowships 
in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships and Fellowships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


JAMES H. MCBURNEY 
Dean of the School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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